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VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 

The subject of a thorough ventilation of sewers, is 
attracting.a good deal of attention from sanitary boards 
throughout the world. -In London, where great ne- 
cessity exists for preventing the escape of- noxious 
gases and vapors into the air, a number of plans have 
been tried to effect the object, among which Dr. Sten- 
house’s charcoal filters have been subjected to test. We 
take the following description fromthe London Builder, 
which publishes elaborate drawings of the plans of 
ventilation, which, from want of space, we are obliged 
to omit, 

In the construction of main sewers, it is of the ut- 
most importance to.provide-for full, free, and unceasing 
ventilation at many points; ‘and also, as far as is pos- 
sible, to disinfect sewage gases before thee escape into 
the street above the sewer, Some twenty or more 
years since, the London sewers were, for the first time, 
extensively and permanently ventilated, with, it must 
be confessed, great sanitary advantages to the residents 
in the metropolis. The Londen sewers are, however, 
unfortunitely for the most. part ventilated by vertical 
shafis direct from the sewer to the street; the ventil- 
ating grates allowing sewage gasses to escape direct 
int» the open air above; street mud, ground macadam, 
sticks, straw, and any other material which will pass 
throuzh the open spaces of the ventilating grate, falling 
down ‘and tending to blockthe flow of cswage below, 
Some years since, Dr. John Stenhouse propose the use 
of charcoal as a disinfecting medidm for sewage gases. 
Mr. Robert Rawlinson, sanitary commissioner in 1855, 
adopted charcoal at the suggestion of, Dr. Stenhouse, 
in the British Hospitals on the Bosphorous, as also in 
the Crimea, and, subsequently, in various towns in 
England, on main sewers; as, at Worksop, at West 
Ham, at Brighton, at Winchester, at Windsor Castle, 
at Swansea, and at other places. Dr. Letheby, the 
City Officer of Health, and Mr. Wm. Haywood, the 
city engineer, have also used Dr, Stenhouse’s mode of 
applying charcoal to disinfect sewage gases in the city 
sewers; and, as reported by these gentl-men, with ad- 
vantage, There are difficulties on the city sewers pe- 
culiar to the city of London. The volume of sewage 
is vast, and the sewers are large, having flat inverts, 
with small falls. They have alse to be cleansed by 
hand labor; any check, therefore. to the free flow of 
air to and from the sewers, to dilute the sewage gases, 
is attended with some danger, and the intervening of 
screens of fine charcoal might retard ventilation in a 
degree, The remedy is, however, to be found, not in 
abandoning a use of charcoal, which is so beneficial, 
but by inereasing the area for ventilation, so as to 
compensate for any retardation of an escape of sewage 
gases by the ordinary openings. The following facts 
have been proved: Ordinary wood charcoal, broken 
small in grains like coffee beans, and placed in wire 
boxes, or trays, so as to “screen” the sewage gases, 
oxidises such gases as they pass through the charcval, 
This effect is not evanescent, but is permanent, in a 
greatdegree. The charcoal abstracts oxygen from the 
atmosphere by its enormous area of pores, and com- 
bines this oxygen with the sewage gases in such man- 
her as to produce a sort of slow combustion, or such 
Tecombination, as to render sewage gases comparatively 
innocent, Dilution in the air has a similar effect, but 
1s not so rapid, 

In main sewer ventilation, charcoal can be used at 
all ordinary manholes, A manhole-cover is. placed 
Over the vertical shaft above the sewer, which forms 
the street surface, and is air-tight, but movable. -A 
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side chamber is formed, over which to place the open 
ventilating grate, and a wire tray, to be filled three, 
four, or more inches deep with fine charcoal, is so 
placed that it will slide over the vertical shaft, and so 
cause all gases escaping from the sewer to pass through 
the charcoal when in action. The tray can be drawn 
or pushed back over the side chamber, when it is de- 
sirable to enter the sewer to examine, to cleanse, or to 
flush it. Such ventilating chambers, at some 300 feet 
to 500 feet intervals, are in use on the main sewers in 
West Ham, and in other places. The side-chamber is 
an advantageous arrangement, if there be no charcoal 
tray, in preventing dirt falling upon the sewer invert, 
and so impeding the sewage flow, 





PEAT FOR FURNACE FUEL. 

To the Editor of the London Colliery Guardian : 

Perhaps for the manufacture of iron no fuel is more 
suitable than peat and peat charcoal ; and charcoal iron 
is, generally, more valuable than that made with coal 
or coke. Peat charcoal contains vegetable carbon su- 
perior to that contained in oak. It is twenty per cent. 
more combustible, and has been found preferable to all 
other fuel for case-hardening iron, tetbpering steel, 
forging hor-e-shoes, and welding gun-barrels, It is 
eminently fitted for the smelting and preparatory pro 
cesses of iron-making. On the Continent, peat char- 
coal has been long valued for these purposes, as it gives 
heat in the ratio of one and a half to seven of deal 
wood charcval. The iron manufacturers at Moscow, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and Germany, use peat largely, as- 
serting that it may be utilized in every stage of the 
process—in calcining, at the blast furnace, the cupola, 
and in refining, puddling, annealing, &c. In addition, 
peat and iron ore generally lie in close neighborhood, 
so as to considerably reduce the cost of transit of the 
former, For steam-boilers also peat is preferable to 
coal, and that for the reason I have before given, 
namely, its superior steam-generating power, and the 
entire absence of all sulphurous vapor. Small coal 
and peat combined form a very economical fuel. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, it is surprising 
that peat and peat charcoal are not more largely used. 
Charcoal pig-iron is but sparsely made in this country. 
English charcoal bar-iron is produced from pig-iron 
that has been manufactured by coke. At Sheffield, 
bar-iron is converted into steel by charcoal ; and at the 
tin-plate works in England and Wales, charcoal again 
enters into extensive use, Now, what is to prevent peat 
taking the place of wood charcoal and coal and coke, in 
the above and other processes’ 1st, Peat is plentiful, 
the deposits in Great Britain and Ireland occupying an 
area of six million acres. Say there is an average thick- 
ness of twelve feet, that would be three thousand five 
hundred tons to the acre, or an aggregate amount of 
twenty-one thousand million tons, 7. e., twenty-one mil- 
lion tons per annum for a thousand years. 2d, It is 
equal to wood charcoal for some purposes, and far su- 
perior to it for others. I have already advanced state- 
ments in support of this assertion. Peat is valuable as 
a fuel for generating steam, and in all processes for the 
manufacture of iron, manuring the land, deodorizing, 
&e. 8d, But it requires to be properly prepared. 
Peat in its normal condition contains from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. of water. Air-dried peat still 
holds too much water; and hydraulic pressure seems 
to be the thing required, but the machinery has been, 
hitherto, too expensive, although a patented operation 
has lately been introduced, and formed the subject of 
an interesting paper read at the Society of Arts. The 
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peat is thoroughly cut up and strained, made into 
moulded hard blocks, dried, and is fit for use. Four to 
five tons of peat from the bogs are thus condensed into 
one ton, at a total cost of 3s. 6d. It burns freely, is 
smokeless, with but little ash, is water-proof, and in- 
capable of self-ignition. Two and a half to three tons 
of this prepared peat will make one ton of charcoal, at 
a cost of 14s., but in the conversion enough hydro- 
carbon or peat grease is produced nearly to cover the 
whole outlay. 

These facts should lead our capitalists to investigate 
the qualities of peat and peat charcoal, in order to its 
wider use. It will save our coal-fields, be cheaper, 
often more suitable, produce better iron and steel, turn 
out good illuminating gases, and excellent lubricators, 
with thumping dividends to investors. The best ma- 
chinery would sooa follow capital, and thousands be 
employed in a comparatively new manufacture. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, 

Peckham, August, 1863. B. J. M. 


We copy this communication from one of our Lon- 
don exchanges, for the benefit of the Bethlehem Rail- 
road Company, on whose surveyed route for a road 
from Bethlehem there is a bed of peat, which is said 
to imitate and equal the Irish staple. And as the 
Lehigh valley is known to aboundswith the most 
preductive pig-iron furnaces in, the United States, 
it will doubtless follow, if peat: possesses the advan- 
tages claimed for it for smelting purposes, and if the 
Moravian peat on the Manochisey be as pure as repre- 
sented, that peat will be added to the fuel list of the 
Keystone State.—U. S. Railroad and Mining Register. 

[In addition to the advantages possessed by peat as 
a fuel, it is also a superior raw material for making gas 
and oil. Some varieties of it are eminently fitted for 
this purpose, and if peat “be added to the fuel list of 
the Keystone State,” it will be also classified among 
the gas-yielding substances produced in that common- 
wealth.—Ep. ] 
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Davy’s Sarety Lamp.—The introduction of the Davy 
lamp was a great event in the history of coal-mining, 
not as effecting any great diminution of those disastrous 
accidents which still devastate every colliery district, 
but as a means of enabling mines to be worked which, 
from their greater explosive tendencies, would other- 
wise have been deemed inaccessible. Thus, while the 
Davy lamp has been of great benefit both to the pub- 
lic and the proprietors of coal, it has been the means 
of leading the miners into more perilous workings, and 
the frequency of accident by explosion has, in conse- 
quence, not been diminished to the extent which was 
originally expected. The Davy lamp is a beautiful 
application of a scientific principle to effect a practical 
purpose, and with fair treatment its efficiency is indis- 
putable; but where Davy lamps are entrusted to hun- 
dreds of men, and amongst them to many careless and 
reckless persons, it is impossible to. guard entirely 
against gross negligence and its disastrous conse- 
quencs. In coal-mines where the most perfect system 
of ventilation prevails, and where proper regulations 
are, as far as practicable, enforced in regard to the use 
of Davy lamps, deplorable accidents do occasionally 
occur ; and it is impossible at present to point out what 
additional precautions would secure immuaity from 
such calamities. The only gleam of amelioration is in 
the fact that the loss of life in relation to the quantity 
of coal worked is on the decrease, from which we may 
infer that it is also on the decrease taken as a percent- 





age on the number of miners employed. 
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Mavucn CHUNK.......... $60 neve 
MARIETTA 








i diee seas hesdgnecccecey 
Merropouiran (N. Y. City).... 

MIDDLEBORO’........ ........6 
MIDDLETOWN... 20.2.6... 0 00 eee 





SNR. od basliessccvccsecss 
MORRISTOWN........ ...0.0005: 
Mownr Houty...... 
Mocnt VeRNON..... .... «22... 
Muscatine. . 


ee ee 6 tee ewes 
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Compiled from official sources expressly for the Ameticss Gas-Licgur Jougnay, 
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State. 


Pa. 
Me. 
Pa, 
Ky. 


N. ¥. 





Chartered 
Capital. 


25,000 
12,000 


T0000 
25,000 
150,000 
100,000 
75,000 
Merged 
20,000 
85,000 
40,000 
15,000 
50,000 
5,000 
50.000 
20,000 
100,000 
12,000 
80,000 
15.000 
15,000 
160,000 
350,000 
100,000 
200,000 


50,000 
* 20,000 
15,000 
16,000 
100,000 
80,000 
20,000 
40.000 
80,000 
12,00 
50,000 


18,000 
7,325 
150.000 
40,000 
75,000 


25,000 
80,000 
50,000 
80,000 
50,000 
5,000 
20.000 
75,000 
25,000 
50,000 
80.000 
800.000 
15,000 
80,000 
800,000 


80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
50,000 
20,000 
68,000 


20.000 
100,000 
60,000 
80,000 
160,000 
25,000 
25,000 
200,000 
200,000 
26,000 
25,000 
20,000 
100,000 
80400 
100,000 


100,000 
€00,000 
200,000 
70,000 
55 000 
80,000 


75,160 
160,000 
100,000 
50,600 
40,000 
100,000 
4,000,000 
25,000 
40,000 
20,000 
50,000 
50,000 
12,000 
50,000 
20,000 
39,500 
2,000 
800,000 
20,000 
1,000,000 

15,000 


20.00) 
100.60) 
10,000 
400,000 
200,000 
40,000 
100,000 
30,000 
80,000 
18,000 
16,650 
50,000 
5,000 
50,000 


oa i 











Par Val. 
Per Sh. 


100 
50 
50 
25 
50 

100 

100 

100 


KSSERKSIS SISEIS 
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| col cx 
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Tmocol | | | mcolllimnlenl al | 
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Dividends Payable. 














May & November. 
Do, 


Do. 
January & July. 
May & November.’ 
Do. 


Do. 
Philadelphia Works. 
January & July. 
February & August. 
January & July. 
o. 

Do. 

April & October. 

D 


0. 
January & July. 
Do. 

April & October, 
May & November. 
January & July. 
Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


February & August. 


Do. 
June & December. 


Do. 
February & August. 


January & July. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
June & December. 


Do. 

Do, 
January & July. 
Do. 
Doubtful. 
April & October. 


oO. 

June & December, 
January & July. 
Jo. 

Do. 

Do, 

Private Works, 
February & August. 
Private Works. 
February & August, 


0. 
January & July. 
0 
April & October. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
February & August, 
Do. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
April & October. 
January & July. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Juce & December, 
Do. 


January & July. 
Private Works. 


March & September, 


Private Works, 
Do. 
Do. 

Do, 
January & July. 
Do. 

Do. 
February & August, 
January & July. 
Do, 

Do. 

April & October. 
0. 
January & July. 


February & August. 





| Peputs ation 
0 


l@as District. 


2,000 
4,009 
8,000 
1,800 
7,000 
$,000 
6,000 
12.000 
2,500 
4,000 
5.00) 
8,000 
8.000 
2,000 
8,000 
2,500 
20,000 
8,000 
2,000 


2,000 


6,000 
25,000 
5,000 
25,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5.000 
4,000 
1,000 
80,000 
4,009 
8,000 
6,000 
2 500 
2,000 
3,000 


2,000 
2,000 
15,000 
4,000 
6,000 


6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
7,000 
6,000 
8,000 
4,000 
12,000 
4,000 
80,000 
2,000 
§,000 
6,000 


10,000 
4500 
10,000 
8,000 
5.000 
4,000 


4,000 
10,000 
10,000 

2,60) 
10,000 

5,000 

7,000 
15,000 
15,000 

5,000 

4,00 

4,000 
10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,000. 

4,009 
80.000 
50,000 

6,000 
20,000 

4,000 


5,000 
10,100 
5,000 
5,000 


24,000 
80,000 
5,000 
T7000 
5,000 


8,500 
2,000 


3,000 
6,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CALA RODORAR 
o 
Ss 


Price 
per 1000 
Feet. 


450 
7 00 


4 00 
8 Ou 
6 00 
4 00 
40 


eb Tm COCO mm me OD 
2 be 
= on 
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o> wesc 
- 


poo RRO OO PPP ROOD RR mR OOM COCO 
2 ¢ S x 
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roun 


co 


oo 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
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Asked 
pr, cent. pr. 


150 
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Offered 





| 400. 








cent. | 


REMARKS, 








, 





Close corporation, 


Stock in demand, 


Works not yet built, 


No sales since formation of Hoboken Co, 7 


- 


Said-to be a fraud. 


Petroleum and Wood Gas. 


But $481,400 stock has been sold. This 
Company has a large contingent fund 
and undivided profit on hand, 


Stock firm. 


Owned by G. T. Sutton, 
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GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
Compiled from: official sources expressly for the American Gas-Licut Journat, 
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HT SHARES. 














| 
Chartered | 


Par Val.| Remi- 





Population 
of 





Price 
ei Asked 





Offered 








When 
° | ’ 
Chartered. Town: State. Capital. | —" | Div. | Dividends Payable. ‘Gas Distriet.| Beng ip. cent. | pr. cent. REMARKS, 
1852 PTR 65-00 c0cencescecestne N. H. 45,000 50 8e January & July. 10,000 8 50 ash : 
1850 RT os insvsbessianeen Tenn. 260,000 50 5 Do. 25,0000 8 50 fee . 
1858 ,  .. oscacdscececcunial iss. 46,000 50 ox Do. 20,000 5 00 eves es 
Ree Cal. ‘ene ot 
4 er SS now odeekas Ind. 200,000 ii) 83 Do. 16,000 : 4 aa” m 
OEE. i stcecvtvewks.sennauce N. J. 862,000 50 5 Do, 45,000 i a Always a f: 
1606 NNWARK. ose esevseneces 0. 30,000 | 100 | — Do. Too | 540 | -. | eae em, 
SRT TINUED cnn iis nn'ds spc se Mass 180 600 100 5 Do. 15.4 $ 2 : Well ma ‘ 
1859 MME aireic, ic orccce., N.C 22,000 | 100 6 Do. 6100 | 85]... |e. er eee 
New Brivam..., ............. Ct. 80,000 20 5 Do. 8,000 | 4 00 ves + 
1851 New BRUNSWICK.... .......... N. J. 100,000 20 4 Do. 8,000 8 00 115 aa 
1852 Se N, ¥. 67,000 20 - Do. 10,000 400 105 on 
1852 NEWBURYPORT... .........0.0. Mass. 150,000 10 4 Do. 9,000 4 00 924 . 
1857 i, <icchenesbcbeseuecs Del. 2,300 10 3 Do. 4,000 4 00 90 oa 
184T nny ccchesccsenss ct. 250,000 25 4 Do. 80.000 3 00 155 ose None in market. 
1858 SE EU wes cccecsccess a6 Ct. 70,000 50 8 Do. 12,000 400 105 . 
1835 a La. 1,500,000 100 6 Do. 120,000 4 00 180 ore. 
1858 ch ncuks sasheGe “ot R. 1 130,200 100 4 Do. 10.000 3h 112 ees 
1854 Newros & WATERTOWN....... Mass. 800.000 100 2 Do. 10,000 4 00 BE wens 
| SR ESR N. J. 30,000 _ _ Do. 8,000 4 00 cove 
Newton... Pa. 20,000 BO _ Do. 2,500 4 00 ooee 
1828 NEWTOWN . N.Y. 
1859 New Youx..... N. Y. | 1,000,000 50 5 May & November. 100,000 2 A 800 fess 
eae N. ¥. 15.000 25 _ Do. 8,000 4 00 90 eee 
DR cikvesks “gp ottieen Va. 60.000 25 ‘ne Do. 40,000 400 sade ° 
1853 NorrisTows...... needa Kennan Pa. 41 700 25 4 June & December. 8,000 8b ci He 
1855 Norva ATTLKBORO’............. Mass. 50,000 100 34 0. 6,000 400 tee . 
NorTaern LIpeRtigs........... Pa. 400,000 25 7 City Works. 40,000 2 50 tees sees 
NORTH ADAMS... .......+...0. Mass, 25,000 — _ March & September. 80,000 4 00 see : 
1856 NORTHAMPTON........ eseseeee+ Mass 85,000 5 8 January & July. 4.500 4 00 ave . 
1859 Norta BRIDGEWATER........... Mass. 16,000 100 4 June & December. 1,000 7 00 eae : 
1856 Di lctnkese pebgucece -op Ct. 80,000 150 4 February & August. 6,000 4 00 sees : 
1859 0. 25 —_ January & July. 4,000 4 00 i ie ‘ 
1854 25 3¢ Do. 000 | 350 a ie ss 
1861 50 -_ Do. 2500 | 400 habs 
1859 100 _ Do. 2.500 400 ates ° 
1860 —_ _ Do. 1.200 4 00 rs ; 
1855 50 5 Do. 9,000 400 ee oe 
<4 25 — Do. 6.000 | 3 50 Lads ‘ 
J 40 05 ence 
3888 i ~ RD oS hey * | Good works, built by Hoy,Jr.,& Kennedy 
1856 50 3} Do. 5.000 | 400 ; 
1860 25 _ Do. 4.000 8 50 
1856 100 _ May & November 4,000 5 00 vode 
1861 25 5 0. 2,500 5 00 ‘ 
1856 25 _ January & July. 8,000 7 Ov eas ee 
ood 25 8 Do. 20,000 8 50 95 ar 
50 4 Do. 12 000 8 00 —e ecee 
Surplus $10,000 May 15, 1868. 
Ista 4 : June & December. sine : — wen Works leased to Gilbert T. Sutton. 
i N a Rs 0,000 | 25 jeau 
1855 ~ wy a 1000 3 50 oe What is this Company doing? 
1852 — 5 January & July. 20,000 | 3 80 
1841 50 _ City Works. 000 2 00 rai 
1855 50 _ January & July. 6,500 | 400 ee 
1835 100 5 Do. 60,000 1 50 115 
1854 100 5 Do. 450.| 400 | .... 
1853 5de | — Do. 4.500 | 10 00 
1860 50 —_ Do. 2,500 4 00 
1859 50 _ January & July. 5,000 | 7 00 vi 
1858 100 _ April & October. 8,000 | 4 00 "a 
1860 50 wiih Do. 4,000 400 ones 
1860 100 =~ Do. 8,000 | 410 oe 
1849 50 4 January & July: 80,000 8 00 oss 
1859 to | Do. 3,500 | 8 00 aad 
3360 1m | — Do. 2,500 | 7% ff 
1851 100 8 April & October. 6.500 | 3 70 om 
1855 50 4 January & July. 10,000 8 50 
1855 50 4 Do. 4,000 | 400 
1856 50 3 Do. 3500 | 400 
1850 50 2 Do. wooo | 850 | 2... | .... 
1850 25 4 | March & eptember. 15.000 | 850 | 120 110 
1848 50 a January & July. 60,000 & Ww 122 eave 
1853 , 50 4 June & December. 12 000 8 50 : 
Se ichseusetessnoce ascend: Mee 00,000 00 _ Do. 00,0 0 0 00 * 
1855 500 26 _ Do. 7,000 | 350 
1857 20 _ January & July. 5,000 4 00 
1858 100 6 May & Novrmber. 5.000 | 6 00 
=] 25 4 ares & July. oye : v4 
_ ~ ity Works. ,000 { Jeff. Davis has exti \ 
1859 25 - January & July. 8,000 | 400 Y of | aed -—aepsecags meee 
1859 50 —_ Do, 2,000 | 4 50 
1852 50 5 Do, 50,000 2 50 
1857 50 -_ Do. 4,000 | 400 
1854 50 _ Do. 6,000 4 50 
1854 100 _ Do. 6,000 440 
1852 100 8} Do. 10,000 | 38 60 
1854 20 84 June & December, 19,000 8 $0 
1854 100 5 January & July. 20,000 8h 
1859 SEEEED Snivedni, 6 bcdccpnsceail ee ,000 25 Do. 4,000 | 3 50 
BADD. ancccessecs cscs cesccceel Ma, 71,600 100 83 April & October. 8,000 4 00 wee te 
IAT SACRAMENTO.... ... Cal. 500,000 | 100 sate Do. 40,000 | lod |... o 
1859 N. Y. 20,000 _ _ Do. 4,000 | 4 00 Se8% i 
1858 Vt. 15,000 29 _ Do. 8,000 7 00 ee P 
Vt. 30,000 25 Do. 4,000 400 oe ° 
1857 Mo. 50,000 100 5 January & July. 6,000 5 00 Fox : 
i839 | «-Saiwr Louis... .............. Mo. 600 000 50 =_ June & December. 180.000 8 50 tens ; 
1857 Min. 200,000 50 8 January & July. 10,000 6 00 Ke ‘ Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1963. 
1856 N. J. 80,000 25 8 Do. 5,000 3 v6 Jae ‘ 
1850 0 | «~‘SALEM... ........ sseceseseees| Mass, 200,000 100 4 February & August, 30,000 8 24 23 ; 
1859 wos cnees ® codsccescceess]. @. 25,000 20 vk Do. 8,000 8 00 = ae ri 
1859 SALISBURY.........s00eseeeeees| NO. 14,600 50 6 May & November. 8,500 6 00 pee : 
Savispury MILus........ .. «se+| Mass. 1,250 95 pers Do. 8,000 400 ai 
Satmon Faris.............. coe] Me, 000 100 =e Do. 8,000 4 00 og 
San ANTOMMO..... Scrsodsee ess! Texas. 75,000 20 _ Do. 40,000 6 00 eae 
1854 BaMBOPEE 22. 20s voce soseccus 0. T5000 50 _ April & October. 9,000 8 Ov Pewx 
1859 Sanpwice.. ....... oes eeceeens Mass. 10,000 ~ _ Private Works. 2,000 8 50 ee 
1852 — Francisco z onvase ay 2,000,000 100 43 Do. 00,000 6 50 100 
Scheer anpvnsadtncce tte lal Pa 
1858 SanaT0os Springs. ............] N.Y. 89,000 100 ~ January & July. 6,000 8 60 70 
OED 00. . bnabenen ninth -| NY 380.000 20 _ Do. ad 4,000 3 00 ea 
1849 AVANNAM... 2.00 eens cesces Ga. 200,000 25 5 Do. 10,000 8 75 $0 
1851 S.HENECTADY.... ...... BS N.Y. 50,000 _ _ Private Works. 11,000 | 400 es 
1858 Scranton, Gas and Water.....| Pa, 100,000 25 ree January & July. 6,000 3 80 sane About trying Water-Gas. 
1857 IR Dit sarod. scccnces+ccensce Ala. 20,000 | 100 ~ Do. 2,000 | 5 00 sine 4 
1856 Seneca Faris axp Warer.oo.| N.Y, 80,000 50 8 Do. 10,000 4 00 100 
SHREVEPORT................0.4. La. 40,000 5 oe Do. 3,000 0 Su eS 
1856 = — bebedines sasccescscces 7¥ 40,000 100 ve Do. 8,000 8 50 
eeaees coos e . el. 400 : 
1860 SOUTH ADAMS..........2..00.05 Mass. 10,000 | 95 a Do. 8,000 | 400 is Petroleum Gea, 
1859 Sourl BRINGR.....,....+.-..--| Mass. 5,000 25 -~ Do. 4,010 6 00 Poth 
pbubesapahes- sina ee 200.000 50- an Do. 000 8 25 110 
0. 200.000 100 — Do 20,000 8 he os a 
1954 75.000 50 _ January & July. 10,000 3 50 A ee 
1848 100,000 | 500 5 February & August. 10,000 | 3 60 140 
1855 6,250 25 5 April & @ctober. 3.000 | 850 | .... 
1857 150,000 50 5 January & July. 26,000 400 9 
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\Par Val.| | Po ulation 
When Chartered ; . P Asked | Ofered 
Chartered. Town. State. Capital. per Sh. | Ann 4 Dividends Payable. ‘ of é pr. cent. |pr. cent, | REMARKS. 
| Gas District. ; | 
1859 SORTON. cacidocecece sccdeseal. T& 18,000 50 6 January & July. 4,000 | 7 } 
STEUBENVILLE... cecccccs cece 0. 150,000 100 _- Do. 15,00 | 4 
STOCKTON... . os. -| Cal. 50,000 — _ Do. Sond | 10 } 
1848 DAIUIIN cawi b4u% Kanedaceoscses| me & 125,000 25 5 March & September, 25,000 | 8 112 
| 
TAMAQUA.. ad Pa. 40.000 25 _ Do. 8,000 | 4 00 ie 
1859 TARRYTOWN ‘and. IRVINGTON oeecl ae Oe 70,00 50 _ January & July, 8,000 | 400 eaee-) 
1853 Dna ccadesvuls. 6ne6 vik... Oe 100,000 50 4 Do. 10000 | 400 rr 
Terre Havcre.. Ind. 100,000 100 a Do. 8,000 | 400 dae 
THOMPSONVILLE Ct. 25,000 50 _ Do. 4.000 4 50 bee 
Ea 0. 25,000 20 - Do. 4,000 | 400 ase 
1853 BGs Chea nied eadenseoas 0. 100,000 50 8 Do. 800 | 8 50 anat 
1847 TRENTON........ hE ee N. J. 100,000 20 4 Do. 15,000 | 8 42 ales 
1848 Mone a0. com b> deguiitbes }  & 200,000 100 4 June & December. 85,000 | 8 00 160 
} 
1856 Mis’ dGac- kde bhaec¥acan 0. 80,000 25 _ April & October. 8,500 | 400 | 
1849 Wenn kn GAS anode dakeses eves N.Y 80,000 100 a Do. 22,000 | 8 60 
1858 PE ss sails ooh « ow Miss 66,000 50 - March & September. 4,000 4 50 
1859 i... SESS re Ind. 25,000 100 _ January & July. 2000 | 400 
1863 ME MENG Nos ecdnsedeeds N.T 20,000 
1858 » EERE N. Y. 2,500 — _ Private Works. 1,000 6 00 
1853 WROES 6 v3 0 6b 05.0 056 svavnses Mass 100,000 100 4 January & July. 8,000 4 00 
1857 Pas bie. hs oeaducssenncas Mass. 80,000 20 _- Do. 8,500 4 00 
1861 MT a cna sh kthesabeote 06 0 80,000 50 _ Do. 4,000 8 00 
1854 DE hs clip Cap6CkA 6p Map ceue R.1 20,000 25 — Do. 8,000 4 00 ane 
1855 pS Ce D.C. 500,000 20 5 Do. 50,000 2 61 150 
1859 WARBINGTON.... 0. .ccceccceces N.C 15.000 100 - April & October. 1,500 6 00 Sake 
1848 WASHINGTON... .........0000- Pa. 20,000 5 + January & July. 4,000 8 00 dling 
1854 WATBRBORY....... 2. ccc c acces Ct. 100,000 25 _ Do, 4,000 4 00 ines 
1852 RL os. sine weescmoccs N.Y. 12,000 2 a Do, 4,000 4 00 cobs 
1852 N. 20,000 100 a Do. 10,000 7 00 ae 
1856 25,000 100 = Do. 5,000 5 00 ewan 
1858 80,000 5u = Do. 8,000 4 50 ved 
1857 20,000 100 —_ April & October. 4,000 5 00 bas 
1854 60,000 100 _- Fetruary & August. 10 000 4 00 ides 
1852 100,000 25 24 Do. 8,500 85 awae 
ss. 25.000 100 6 Do. 4,000 4 00 xan 
ae ded ands ta ipa 0. 20,000 25 os Do. 5 00 new a 
1857 PUNE Es bbs cc ceccccncecess N.Y. 50,000 — _ United States Military | Academy. 2 0 eee 
1853 WE OIE oii ccc cscccidccctece N.Y. 100,000 50 8 January & July. 10,000 3 60 85 
1850 ibs Sl Jaen chmmates Va. 75.000 25 6 Do. 12,000 2 70 Sane 
Wire PEAS. . 2... cee cc cee N. Y. 20,000 20 _ Dg. ies 
1856 WILKESBARRE..............-4-- Pa, 50,000 50 — May & November. 4,000 8 33 100 
1850 WILLIAMSBURG...........0-.00 N Y. 1,000,000 50 5 January & July. 60,000 | 8 00 wage 
1858 WILLIAMSBURG.... 1.2... eee e ee Va. 80,000 25 - Do. 8,000 | 400 eo -fires of the Union? Army light up 
1857 WILLIAMSPORT, ............45. Pa. 70,000 25 4 Do. 8,500 | 3 80 this place at present, 
1859 WILLIMABTIC. .. 20. .ccsccesccres Ct. 12,000 _ = Do. 2,500 | 8 50 
1853 WILMINGTON... 0... ..sceeeese .C, 60,000 5 Do. 8,000 | 5 00 
1852 WILMINGTON... 200,000 50 5 February & August. 20,000 3 00 
1854 WINCHESTER. 86,000 50 6 January & July. 5,000 4 00 
1861 Wixpsor. ...... 20,000 25 Do. 2,000 6 00 Make Petroleum Gas. 
PR Wniea va vovcccuees: at 20,000 oa a Do. 8,00 400 
1856 WOOBGTOOR . oo... ic. cccsecee se " 10,000 50 4 Do. 4.000 6 00 
1853 Woonsocket 4 82,600 100 4 April & October. 4,000 8 50 
1856 Woosrer....... bc dine dade gwen 0. 25,000 50 _ January & July. 6 000 3 00 
1849 PTS book ches es cccnes ce Mass, 160,000 100 5 Do. 15,000 8 50 
1855 p | A SLT y Peeee Pes 0. 40,000 50 a Do. 8,000 4 00 
1854 YONKERS....... Sidsve eunéusrdd N.Y. 75,000 50 84 Do. 6,500 400 102} 
1849 MEN DL ILD 5 dactvkin sd o-6ne's 6h Pa, 40,000 57 8 June & December. 10,000 8 50 ivaieb 
WOMUIEAM, vcccdescesess accees B. C, 20.000 25 _ Do. 4,000 400 A 
1858 IE, 6 os nocd bepress ends Mich, 20,000 50 5 february & August 6.000 14 00 
1850 WHER s sc cccivcces se oo Te Cal. 80,000 100 _ Do. 2,000 0 00 
1848 ZANESVILLE. .......0..2...5+- ° 0. 44,600 25 4 Do. 10,000 8 00 ° 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
|Par Val. wegen | | } 
When Chartered | Asked | Offered REMARK 
Chartered. Town. Province) “oO, apital. | per Sh. Dividends Payable. | Gas Dis District — ipr. cent. |pr. cent. 8. 
1854 BELLEVILLE..... neegleesamd eit OW 83 040 100 January & July. 1,200 are 
1854 WR BUPORD. 05. os kus cccces Cc. W. $2,000 100 Do. nie 
BROOKVILLE, 0. ccc ccccccesene 0. W. 50,000 = aa Do. 5,000 ua 
GUINE o 5 vinia ca vs ccwsccccdes N. B. 50,000 — a duane 
1854 . E. 50,000 100 5 Do. 3,000 fee 
1857 80,000 - - February & August. 4,000 haew 
80,000 — -- 0. 6,000 Geek 
50,000 a o Do. uae 
1843 160,000 49 T May. 80,000 8 00 Scie 
1850 125,000 40 5 March & September. 20,000 8 50 ating 
1848 80,000 100 — 6,000 8 50 Uaisia 
1853 100,000 20 5 May & , aN 5,000 5 00 nar 
1847 460,000 40 — March & Eewenebes. 110,060 2 80 Sook Last sale at this figure. 
1854 40 000 40 5 5,000 4 50 sees 
1859 25,000 25 _ Janaary ‘k July, 4,000 8 50 site fe 
1859 28,000 20 4 May & November, 4,500 8 50 oeee 
1847 200,000 200 4 January & July. 60,1:00 8 00 Rex 
1848 80,000 20 — May & November. 7,000 4 50 a 
1859 15,000 20 _- Do. 4,000 4 00 Te 
170,000 85 4 June & December, 25,000 3 00 110 Sales at this figure. 
50,000 —_ + Do. 81,000 yer 
1858 14,000 20 4 Do. 4,000 8 00 ‘ 
1848 400,000 50 — 50,000 8 834 This Co. pay a quarterly div. of 2 per ct. 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN CUBA, MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Par Val.| Population | 
When Chartered Sh. Dividends Payable, of | Asked REMARKS. 
Chartered. Town. State. | “Capital. e 7 Gas District. | \pr. cent. iPr cent. 
CALLAO. 04 ceccccee eocceees ..| Chile, _ - January & July. 20,000 7 00 hea 
CARDENAS. ... 2... esse cece veces Cuba. 50,000 a a Do. 180,000 5 00 se 
1857 Compania CUBANA.........-+.- Hav’a. 500,000 500 10 Do. ager 
CI@NFUGOS.... .....-+ ; +] Cuba. o _ Do. 12,000 5 00 vo] 
GUANABACOA ....... .... Cuba. _ _ Do. 14,000 5 50 ei { These four towns are lighted by the Com- 
PRUs a5 inne ss ocgeesss if Ouba, a ae Do. 10,000 5 00 ae i pania Cubana of Havana. 
TRINIDAD.... .....-- . «J | Cuba, - = Do. 16,000 5 00 | 
Guiness... Nedevwess Cuba. — — Do. at 
GuyaQuiL. ° 8. A. 150, — _ Do. 85,000 
BEAVARA, 006 oc ccsccee soseces Cuba. | 2,000,000 500 _ Quarterly. 200,000 5 00 
SR nsw ivccodd vvhysoaveves Peru. 100,000 - a fama & July. 150,000 
Marannam (Chartered)........ ~ - 0. 
Maranaas..... Ziti rat), Reecbeed Cuba. 59,000 - - Do, 180,000 8 50 hes 
Mexico Orry.... ......-..+++-| Mex. 550,000 - _ Do. sith 
MONTRVIEDO........ ...- shes 8.A 500,000 - _ ~~ ease 
Para (Chartered)............. _ - 0. * 
184 Rio a JANEIRO. Doase A SR 8. A. 1,000,000 500 1% Do. $00,000 4 00 eAD 
San [4G0...........-- Be Ge Fes! Chile. yp yerd oss _ Be —— - ian 
Saust JaGo DE CUBA..........- Cuba. - 0. Tova ane 
= VALPARAISO. 0.0.0.6. ee eee ee Chile. 500,000 _- - Do. 85,000 6 00 ee wie 
VORA GRR. ccccce ec ccccces cece Mex 500,000 - _- Do. . or aS 
VILLE CLARA... | occ ee eee «-+e| Cuba, 50,000 _ - a aheu 
eens Soa fo = = = SEED 
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ON THE CONSTANTS OF GAS ENGINEERING, 
(From the Sanitary Reporter.) 
(Continued from page 119.) 

In our last article on this subject we showed that 
where ¢ = cost in shillings for one ton of coal, and 
e = selling price in shillings for one chaldron of coke, 
the charge per 1,000 feet gas to pay 8 per cent. on a 
proper capital should be— 

54 + 8t —2e 

eee oosccece (1) 
We also showed that the charge for gas in pence may 
be expressed thus, where ¢ and ¢ are in shillings, as be- 
fore: 28 + 15t—ec ........ (2) 

We also quoted a number of towns in which the 
coke realizes a higher price per chaldron than the cost 
of the coal per ton. In all these cases we found, as 
might be expected, that the charge for gas should be 
remarkably small, the circumstances being so favorable 
with regard both to the coal and coke. 

We found in some of these towns that nearly four 
times the proper price has been charged for the gas; 
and however startling these conclusions may be, there 
is no doubt of their truth, provided we admit the 
premises which have been previously announced. 

We have, within the last few days, received a com- 
munication from a valued friend and correspondent, 
relative to one of these towns, namely, Chatteris, in 
Lincolnshire. In this communication, we are informed 
that the price of 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, which we have 
arrived at as the proper charge for gas in Chatteris, 
would barely pay 5 per cent. on the capital of the com- 
pany, without allowing anything for the manufacture 
and distribution of the gas. This statement would 
lead to the conclusion, that in the Chatteris gas-works 
the capital on which interest has to be paid amounts 
to nearly £19 per ton of coal carbonized in the year 
or, which is the same thing, to more than £2,000 per 
million feet of gas annually manufactured. 

As this is about four times the capital which ought 
to be employed in the works, it need excite no surprise 
that 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet will only pay 5 per cent on 
the capital. Let the capital be reduced to its proper 
dimensions, however, and it will be found that 1s, 3d. 
per 1,000 feet will pay 10 per cent. on the capital, 
whilst a still lower sum will pay 10 per cent. on share 
capital, and 5 per cent, on the proportionate amount 
which is usually borrowed. 

Having considered the case of towns which are 
favorably situate with respect to the prices of coal and 
coke, let us turn to those in which the price of coal 
varies considerably. It would extend this article to 
an unreasonable length to inclade in the following 
tables every town from which returns have been ob- 
tained. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
giving two tables which comprise extreme cases. The 
first table comprises towns in which the price of coal 
exceeds 20s. per ton; and the second, which is the most 
extensive, comprises towus in which the price of coal 
is under 10s. per ton. 

TABLE 
Compiled from recent returns by Gas Companies where the 
price of coal exceeds 20s. per ton, showing the price at 
which the gas is charged, and the price at which it ought 


to be supplied to pay 8 per cent. on a capital equal to £5 per 
ton of coal annually carbonized. 


| 





| 























aa s}| 33 
cc | a =* | ~ i cf 
¢ 22 |223)3| 225 
Name of Town. = SS |t_s2.| ®88 
& Os | eEsse|)] eee 
R | 83 | 832e2| *8- 
3 Siss2/ 8.8 
4 | eee | _ 2a 
o | es | @ 
| Per M. feet. | 
| s. 4. s. d. s. d. } s. a. 
Axminster......... | 2 0} 1 8 41 | 10 0 
parapet 202] 68 44 | 7 0 
Beaminster ....... 24 0 | 12 0 44 /| 10 0 
Blandford .... .... 22 6 16 10 eb, ile tk, Sa, 
Crediton.......... | 8B 0} 13 4 eS 28 fee 
Dalton............| 21 5 6 46 | 68 
i SE ae 21 3 12 0 40 6 6 
Eastbourne ....... 21 0 12 0 40 6 8 
Godalming......../ 21 6 15 0 8 10 | 7 6 
Hailsham .... .... 20 9 | 18 0 $6 | 68 
Hemel Hempstead.| 23 0 14 6 40 f° €S 
High Wycombe..../ 22 0 12 0 41 | 6 8 
Horsham ......... | 20 6 15 0 8 8 5 10 
Knighton .........| 24 2 | 20 0 a 8 4 
Maidenhead .. .... 20 6; 12 0 811 | 7 0 
Newbury .........| 24 0 15 0 one i.e 
Petworth ......... | 20 7 24 0 211 66tcTO 
Rickmansworth ...| 20 9 i2 0 4 0 6 3 
Saffron Walden....| 20 6 18 0 8 5 7 6 
Staines.......... -| 20 6 13 0 8 10 7 0 
Average ...... | 9110 | 14 2 $11 74 
i 











TABLE 
Compiled from recent returns by Gus Companies, where the 
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at which the gas is charged, and the price at which it ought 
| not exceed 10s, per ton, the coke realizes 68. 1d. per 


to be supplied to pay 8 per cent. on a capital equul to £5 
per ton of coal annually carbonized, 

















oS | 
| ke 1 | 
| a | S ~ 
é | £/22%/5 
Name of Town. = 2 | «= | 
~ 54 | 25 
2 a? | ES 
a o | fy 
¢ a | eh 
o a <4 
| Per M, feet. ! 
s. d.j s. d.} a; .@, | sg, a s d 
Ashton-under-Lyne) 6 0) 4 6) 29 46 
Barnsley .........| 5 0) 4 0} 28 8 O0to4 0 
SEE span adones 6 0; 8 0} 25 5 3 
Bradford,Yorkshiry 9 0 4 4) 3 2 40 
Brighouse...... . 6 9 2 8 8 0 42 
OS en 7 3 8 4 | 3.0 40to8 9 
Burslem .......... 214 £1 3 2 as 
Burton-on-Trent.... 7 8/| 8 8 | 27 5 0 
Calne .... .00-..-.| 9 8} 6 8B] 8 0 5 10 
ee 9 0; 6 8 211 8 6to4 8 
Carlisle .......... 8 0; 46 8 0 42 
Chapel-in-the-Ffith 8 0/| 8 10 2 8 7 0 
Chesterfield....... 70; 658 29 5 0 
Chippenham ...... . oy va ££ Bee 
Cockermouth. ....| 9 6) 10 0 29 | 5 6 
NGS bia. noes oso 6 0| 6 8 ee ee EE 
Darlington........ 8 0 4 0 8 0 4 6 
Bees 10 0) 8 0 211 8 1to8 7 
Dewsbury ........ 5 9 8 4 210 42 
Durham........... 62; 46 29 40 
Dukinfield.........| 7 0 8 1 3.0 4 6 
Dursley........... 610' 9 0 ao Ries 
Droylsden ........ 8 0 6 0 210 | & 6 
Gomershall ....... | 68) 8 4 211 | 6 0 
(4 0 with dis. 
DEE ings neveiee | 8 9 44 81 ; down to 20 
| | ver Cent. 
Hartlepool ....... 1 78! 46 211 | 4 b 
ND 65.05 e<c0s 70) 8 90 8 0 5 10 
Holmfirth .... .... 10 0; 6 8 81 | 5 O0to6 8 
Horbury ......... 45 5.0 26 1 $3 9 
Huddersfield . ... 7 6 4 6 211 | 8 Oto4 0 
Iikeston...... ..../10 0| 8 8 211 | 8litod 8 
Manelly’... ......| 7 6} 8 8 210 5 10 
Macclesfield .. .... 10 0) 4 6 3 3 | 4 0 
Mansfield .... ....| 99; 90 210 | 4 0to6 0 
Maryport ........ 0| 4 6 $1 Ye | 
Middiesborough..... 8 0| 6 § 210 | 4 Oto4 2 
_ are 8 6/10 0 2.3). Les 
Newcastle........, 6 0) 2 6 211 | 8 Oto4 0 
Over Darwen...... 8 9| 4 6 8 1 4 0to5 6 
udsey PR ED Sy hye 8 1 | 6 0 
Rotherham . 8 3; 6 0 211 | 8 4to4 7 
GU a 6 icneseccess 10 0° 12 0 27 } 6 8 
Sheffield .......... 8 6) 5 2 38 0 8 0to4 0 
Pe...  wkisews 7 6 5 0 211 | 40 
South Shiekds..... 5 8 3.0 210 40 
DT asesdees ces 8 9| 6 8 211 | 5 0 with dis. 
Stafford .... ...... 9 8 ; § 0 211 8 9to4 9 
1(4 6 with dis. 
Stockton-on-Tees... 6 9) 6 8 28 4 to 15 per 
| cent. 
Stoke-upon-Trent.. 8 7/ 8 9 ee eS 
Sunderland .......| 6 6;14 8 1 | 8 O0to4 0 
Sutton in Ashfield .| 9 0/ 9 0 2 9 | 510 
Uttoxeter. ........ } 9 6)15 0 2 4 | 7 6 
Warrington .... ..| 8 0| 5 6 211 | 4 0 
Wolverhampton...) 9 8| 10 8 28 3 6to4 6 
Workington.......) 7 8 5 6 210 | 5 0 
ey ee eee ; 9 0; 6 8 211 | 8 8to4 0 
Average ...... | Til} 61 210 47 








The following are the average results shown by these 
tables, and by the one at page 119: 

1, The mean price of gas at seven towns, in which 
the coke yields a higher price per chaldron than the 
coal costs per ton, should be 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet; the 
average price actually charged being 5s. 9d., or 130 per 
cent. more than a proper price, 

2. The mean price of gas at 20 towns, in which the 
coal costs more than 20s. per ton, should be 8s. 114d. 
per 1,000 feet; the average price actually charged be- 
ing 7s. 4d, or 87 per cent. more than a proper price. 

8. The mean price of gas at 56 towns, in which the 
coal does not cost more than 10s, per ton, should be 
2s. 10d. per 1,000 feet, the average price actually 
charged being 4s. 7d., or 62 per cent. more than a 
proper price. 

It should be observed that the excess of overcharge 
for these last 56 towns is in reality something more 
than 62 per cent., because the price on which the pres- 
ent average has been calculated is usually the lowest 
price, as charged to large consumers, 

It is probable, if the average price paid by all con- 
sumers could be arrived at, the overcharge would not 
amount to much less than 87 per cent., as in the case 
of the first twenty towns, 

On the whole it appears clearly that the greatest 
overcharges are made in towns where the coke com- 
mands an exceptionally high price. In other words, 
it may be said that the consumer does not fairly share 
in the good fortune of the gas companies, arising from 
the profitable sale of their residual products. 

The two last tables show some curious facts with 
reference to the relative prices of coal and ceke, which 
may be thus expressed : 

1. In 20 towns, where the average price of eoal ex- 











ceeds 20s, a ton, the coke realizes 14s. 2d. per chaldron, 


laa al ; : | or 65 per cent. on the average cost of coal per ton, 
price of coal does not exceed 108, per ton, showing the price | “9 


2, In 56 towns, where the average price of coal does 


chaldron, or nearly 77 per cent. on the average cost of 


coal per ton. 


TABLE 
Showing the price per 1,000 feet of common coal gas required 
to pay various rates of interest upon an amount of capital 
earying from £3 to £8 per ton of coal annually, assuming 
that the working expenses of gas-making and maintenance 
exclusive of the raw material, amount to 128. per ton, and 
that the sale of old materials, and all residual products, ex. 
cept coke. realizes 2a, per ton, 

















ge é > Capital per ton of Coal. 

=oan 

S253 +; — 

33 £3 a | g | gs | at | 2s 
£ 2 Se a da. a. d. 
1 | 16.4 16.7 17.0 17.3 17.6 18.0 
2 7.3 18.0 18.6 19.2 19.8 20.4 
8 18 3 19.2 20.1 21.1 22.0 22.9 
4 19.2 20.4 21.7 22.9 24.2 25.4 
5 20.1 21.7 23.2 24.8 26.3 27.9 
6 21.1 229 24.8 26.6 23.5 80.3 
vf 22.0 24.2 26.3 28.5 20.7 $2.8 
8 22.9 25.4 27.9 80 3 22.8 $5.3 
9 23 8 26.6 29.4 $2.2 35.0 87.8 
10 24.8 27 9 81.0 84.1 87.2 40.3 














In order to use this table, add the tabular number 
to one and a half times the cost of coal per ton in shil- 
lings, and deduct the selling price of one-chaldron of 
coke in shillings, the remainder will be the price in 
pence which should be charged per 1,900 feet of gas, 

Exanple.—Required the price which should be 
charged for gas to pay 8 per cent. on a capital of £6 
per ton of coal when the latter is 21s. a ton, and coke 
15s. per chaldron: 


Here the tabular number is 30.38. Hence 80.8 + 


1.5x21 + 15—=46.8 pence, the price per 1,000 feet 
which should be charged. 


ON THE PRICE WHICH SHOULD BE CHARGED FOR PUBLIC 
LIGHTING, 

No gas company should have anything more to do 
with this than simply to supply. as much as may be 
required for the public lamps at a fixed price per 1,000 
feet, The whole details of lighting, cleaning, extin- 
guishing, painting, and repairing, should be left in the 
hands of the local authority, who should provide and 
erect their own lamp-posts and lanterns, and find the 
service-pipe from the base of the lamp-column to the 
burner. Each lamp-column should, in fact, be consid- 
ered a private consumer, and the company should have 
nothing to do with it beyond the service-pipe to the 
base of the post, and supplying by meter the gas re- 
quired for its consumption. 

The price which should be charged by gas companies 
for gas supplied to public lamps has long been a dis- 
puted question, and we have taken great pains to in- 
vestigate the rate at which it is at present supplied, 
according to the arrangements now in existence in 
various parts of the kingdom. 

We find, by returns which have been obtained from 
more than 150 such towns, that, supposing the quantity 
per hour actually supplied as specified in the contract, 
and making even less than the company’s own allow- 
ance for lighting, cleaning, extinguishing, c&e., the 
actual average price throughout the United Kingdom 
for gas alone supplied to the public lamps amounts to 
75 per cent., or three-fourths of that paid by the private 
consumers, 

Considering the large consumption which is paid for 
by the local authority, usually about one-sixth of the 
whole supply to a town, the certainty and regularity of 
payment rendering unnecessary any commission to 
collectors, the privileges conferred of breaking up the 
public streets, and the right of laying down mains, we 
are of opinion that a reduction of 25 per cent, is not 
too great an equivalent for these services. Indeed, 
where Parliament has fixed the price for public light- 
ing, as in the cases of Coventry, Hudderstield, and 
Reading, a reduction exceeding 25 per cent. has been 
made from the price paid by the private consumer. 

However, not to overstrain the case against the gas 
companies, let us assume that the gas supplied for pub- 
lic lighting is to be supplied at three-fourths of the 
price paid by the private consumer, and then examine 
what disturbance this creates in the average price to 
be paid for the gas. 
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Put @ for the average price of gas, and « for the 
increased price to be charged to the private consumer 
in order to make up for a reduction of one-fourth in 
respect: of the public lighting. 

Assume also that one-sixth of all the gas is used for 
public lighting. Then we have this equation: 

bet = 6a and 23x == 24a, Hence oo 


= 7 


Example.—Let the average price of gas, which must 
ge |} gas, 

be charged in order to pay the proper dividend, be 4s. 

per 1,000 feet, required the price which should be 

charged both to the private consumer and for public 

lighting, at a reduction of one-fourth, in order to pro- 

duce in the aggregate the same income to the company 


48x24 pence 


Here = 50.09 the price which should be 


charged to the private consumer, and, consequently, 
the price for public lighting should be 37.57 pence, or 
say, in round, figures, 4s. 2d. for the former, and 3s. 
2d. for the latter. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE PRICE AT WHICH CANNEL COAL- 
GAS OUGHT TO BE SOLD IN LUNDON, 


The chief differences between the manufacture of gas 
from common and from cannel coal may be thus ex- 
pressed : 


Common coal will yield Cannel coal will yield 
from 8,000 to 9,800 feet from 10,500 to 20,000 feet 
per ton of 12-candle gas. of 20-candle gas, 

The products will usu- The products will only 
ally realize half the cost realize from one-fifth to 
of the coal, one-fourth of the cost of 

the coal. 


The capital per ton of coal annually carbonized ought 
not to be greater for one kind of coal than another, 

Proceeding at these data, 10,500 feet per ton of coal 
may be taken as a moderate estimate for such cannel 
gas as is made in Lancashire and the metropolis, and 
the standard value of such gas may be taken at 20 
candles. In many of the Scotch towns, such as Edin 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Inverness, gas of 26 
candles is regularly supplied, but we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the returns from residual products in 
Scotch towns to enter on this part of the inquiry. The 
following calculations, therefore, will apply to gas of 
20 candles, by which is to be understood the cannel 
gas as manufactured by those companies which supply 
it in the metropolis, and by the cannel gas-works of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and most other Lancash.re 
towns, 

We may here explain that we have distinctly ascer- 
tained from our own experiments that the gas-works 
of Lancashire towns do not supply genuine cannel gas, 
such as the best seams of Lancashire cannel coal will 
yield. We have found gas of the best quality. amount- 
ing to 25 and 26 candles, at the private mills of Messrs. 
Ashworth and others, near Bolton, The gas wus there 
made from the Haigh seam of cannel coal, the best on 
the property of Earl Balcarres, This cannel, in Man- 
chester or Liverpool, is worth nearly £1 per ton, where 
as the average cost of the coal used for gas in these 
places does not exceed 15s, or 16s, per ton, The best 
gas made in the Lancashire towns, including both 
Liverpool and Manchester, does not exceed 20 candles, 
and we ascertained at many of the works that instead 
of using exclusively cannel coal of the best kind, they 
used sometimes inferior cannél; and, in other cases, 
where they used the best cannel, the usual proportion 
was two-thirds cannel to one-third common coal, 

The general result of a great many inquiries and 
personal observations in Lancashire was this, that the 
average cost of the coal, whether cannel wholly, or 
coal and cannel mixed, was about 16s, per ton; that 
at least 10,500 feet were made from a ton, and that the 
products realized about 4s per ton of coal, or one- 
fourth the cost of coal and cannel, 

Let us now see what should be the cost of Lancashire 
gas on these data: 

1 ton of conl costing. ......60+ seecerecereee 16 0 
Less products,.....cccsecececccseesesereees £ 0 


All expenses of manufacture and distribution, 
including wear and tear, but exclusive of pub- 
lic lighting and meters.......0-.2+ seeeeee 12 0 
Interest at 8 per cent, on a capital of £5 per ton 
Of Coal... .ccccccnccccccescccccscesosess 8 0 


82 0 
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Chis will make. ............000-2+-10,500 cubic feet. 
Less loss by leakage, condensation, 

ME cians Chats wethageteaseeessd 2,000 ” 
Leaving for sale......eee.e-- 8,750 

8. 
22 
Then =o 3.66 = 3s, 8d. per 1,000 feet. 
87A0 





Gas is actually sold in the two principal towns of 
Lancashire at 83 6d. per 1,000 feet, which shows alike 
the accuracy of the above calculation, and the ex- 
tremely favorable circumstances as to capital under 
which these establishments are placed. 

‘The following detail shows the cost of making can- 
nel-coal gas of 20-candle power in the Metropolis: 


8. 
1 ton of cannel coal costs. ......ee+-.ceceeoes 24.00 
Less products, being the yield per ton of coal, 
according to the Parliamentary account of the 
Western Gas Company for 1861*.........0. 4.87 


19.13 
Add all expenses of manufacture and distribu- 
tion, inclusive of wear and tear, but exclusive 
of public lighting and meters.,.......+..... 12.00 
Interest at 8 per cent. on a capital of £5 per ton 
OF GB cineeidiedencecceesacceeoucceccess 8.00 


89.13 
Assuming one ton of coal to yield for sale, as in the 
previous estimate for Lancashire, 8,750 feet, we have 
39.18 
8,70 
price at which the Western Company ought to supply 
cannel gas in London, and this is the price which would 
pay the maximum dividend of 10 per cent. on a proper 
share capital raised in the usual way. 


== 4.47 or 4s, 6d. per 1,000 feet. This is the 


COMMON GAS IN THE M&TROPOLIS. 

Taking the price of Newcastle coal at 16s. per ton, 
and the s-lling price of coke at 10s. per chaldron, we 
have the proper price of 12-candle gas in London, ac- 
cording to the formula which has been previously ex- 
plained, equal to— 

28 + 16x 1.5 — 10 = 42 pence, or 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet. 

Comparing the common gas and cannel gas, accord- 
ing to their respective illuminating power of 12 and 
20 candles, they are, of course, in the ratio of 3 to 5, 
Hence, if common gas, of 12 candles, be worth 3s, 6d., 
cannel gas. of 20 candles, will be worth— 

38. 6d. x 5 
3 

Hence, as cannel gas could be made for 4s. 6d. per 
1,000 feet, there would be considerable economy from 
using it instead of common gas at #s, 6d.; in other 


== 5s. 10d. per 1,000 feet. 


words, 29-candle gas at 4s, 6d, is considerably cheaper 
than common, or |2-candle gas, at 8s, 6d. 

A considerable discrepancy prevails at the present 
time between the relative prices of common and cannel 
gas, for whilst the former is charged 4s. 6d., the latter 
is only charged 6s, But, according to the relative il- 
luminating power, cannel gas ought to be charged 
4s, fd. x 5 
——— 
common gas of 12 candles be worth 4s. 6d., cannel gas 
of 20 candles is worth 7s. 

The preceding calculations, however, show how much 
in excess are the present prices for both descriptions 
of gas. 

Although the relative illuminating powers of com- 
mon and cannel gas are in the ratio of 3 to 5, it may 
well be doubted whether ordinary consumers gain any- 
thing like this economy by the use of cannel gas. 
Some people judge of a gas-light by the size only of 
its flame, and will insist on burning rich gases with a 
flame nearly as large as those which are used for com- 
mon gas. Any approach to this practice of course de- 
stroys all chance of economy in the use of cannel gas, 
and it then becomes, or tends to become, as expensive 
as the common gas. Owing to defects in the mode of 
burning cannel gas, it may be seriously doubted 
whether, to the great mass of consumers, cannel gas at 
6s. is any cheaper than common gas at 4s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet. 


* The Parliamentary account for 1862 shows the receipts for re- 
sidual produ-is, &e , to have amounted to £6.406, while the ccals 
used seem to have been about 70000 tons. This gives a yield of 
4.74 shillings per ton of coal, or somewhat less than in 1861, but 
the difference is not sufficient to adfegt the calculation, 


== 7s. 6d. per 1,000 feet; in other words, if 








NEW FORM OF CONDENSER. 
Mr. J. Brunt, engineer and manufacturer of gas- 
meters, and M. A. Renaux, manager of the gas-works 
at Toulon, France, have just invented a new form of 
condenser or refrigerator to be used in gas-works. 

It is well known that before gas is conducted to the 
purifier, it is absolutely necessary to make it pass 
through a cooling apparatus, in order to condense 
the aqueous and tarry vapors which are disengaged 
from the coal at the time of distillation, and which 
the liquid of the hydraulic main has not retained or 
condensed, 

This refrigerator is commonly composed of cast-iron 
pipes placed horizontally, and immersed in water, and 
sometimes placed vertically, like organ pipes; they 
are generally situated in a northern aspect, so as to 
avoid the direct rays of the sun, and are cooled down 
by the surrounding atmosphere. Sometimes this ar- 
rangement of apparatus is immersed also in water or 
has water frequently thrown over it, but this is rarely 
the case on account of the large number of pipes. 

The gas arriving in large quantity in the pipes of 
the refrigerator, which can only pass through one pipe 
after the other, rapidly deposits upon the sides of the 
pipes the condensing products, and causes frequent ob- 
structions, 

Besides, the condensation of vapors would not be 
complete, as the exterior temperature is not always 
sufficiently cold, and if the pipes are surrounded with 
water, and this water is not constantly renewed, it soon 
acquires the temperature of the apparatus, and the 
condensation no longer takes place in a suitable man- 
ner, 

It is this imperfection in the apparatus which neces- 
sitates the adaptation of scrubbers in order to prevent 
the purifier from being charged with condensed mat- 
ter. 

Messrs. Brunt and Renaux have thought of remedy- 
ing these imperfections in condensers by cooling the 
gas by a constant current of air, natural or artificial, 
which current of air would act upon the gas properly 
divided by the largest number possible of cold sur- 
faces, 

For this purpose they have constructed a large cast- 
iron cylinder, furnished in the interior with a multi- 
tude of vertical tubes similar to a steam heating-appa- 
ratus ; they have placed this apparatus over a well and 
surmounted it with a pipe which can be attached to 
the chimney of the works, and thus obtain a constant 
and energetic draught. 

The gas is conveyed into the apparatus by a pipe at 
the top, and descends and is divided both by the ver- 
tical tubes and the spaces that surrounds them accord- 
ing to the interior arrangement for the purpose, It is 
thus cooled per descensum, which is the most natural 
way, as the coolest part of the apparatus should be 
necessarily that which is nearest to the ground. Whilet 
the gas is descending, the condensation of the vapors 
takes place, and these condensed vapors flow out by a 
pipe placed for the purpose near the bottom; at the 
sume time the gas passes to the purifiers through a 
lateral opening also low down in the apparatus. 

Should there not be any underground excavation or 
well, the apparatus may be placed on pieces of stone, 
leaving spaces between to give access to the exterior 
air which is drawn up to the top of the apparatus, as 
the vertical tubes and surrounding space create the 
draught. Messrs, Brunt and Renaux state that this 
apparatus is much less costly than the condensers in 
general use, which is another advantage to be added 
to those already enumerated.—Le Gaz. 
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Presentation To a Gas Excineern —Mr. Wm. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, the engineer of the Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, gas-works, has received a gratifying proof of the 
esteem in which he is held by his fellow-laborers in the 
service of the company. At a meeting of the em- 
ployees of the company, held at the works, Mr. Mc- 
Donald was presented with a gold watch and chain, 
accompanied by an address, tastefully written and 
illuminated on vellum. The address, which was signed 
by upwards of fifty of the workmen, bore special -ref- 
erence to Mr. McDonald’s successful exertions in sup- 
plying Melbourne with gas on the occasion of the 
illumination in honor of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. : 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1863. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


GAS-LIGHT IN RAILWAY CARS—THE PHILADELPHIA GAS- 
5 WORKS. 


Paivavetpata, Oct. 31st. 1863. 

The tourist who is obliged to travel in railway 
cars by night, is much indebted to those identified 
with the progress of gas-light, for the great boon of 
well lighted cars, and the pleasure of being enabled 
to read with some degree of comfort, and thus to 
while away the tedious hours when being transported 
from place to place. The country between Philadel- 
phia and New York, being of a very flat and mo- 
notonous character, and totally devoid of attractive 
scenery, it is desirable to select a night train for 
making the trip. Although gas-light on railways is 
nothing new in this country, and our travellers have 
all experienced the great additions to comfort which 
this simple innovation secures, yet I always feel like 
invoking blessings on the man who first introduced 
it into railway cars. 

The mode of lighing cars, adopted on our railroads, 
is very simple and effective. Compressed gas is 
used. The reservoirs, which are very strong, and 
made of cast iron, are placed unde the floors of the 
cars, and the gas is pumped into them under heavy 
pressure—sometimes as high as 400 lbs. to the square 
inch. To regulate this enormous pressure, a gover- 
nor, suitably arranged, is employed, and the gas 
issues from ordinary fishtail burners. Travellers 
should be grateful to railway companies for in- 
troducing gas into their cars; but they would be 
still more thankful if a more liberal supply were fur- 
nished, and a greater number of burners placed in 
each car. But, as the companies have made one 
great stride, perhaps they will soon attempt a farther 
advance. 

As gas-works, wherever situated, offer peculiar 
attractions, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
Market street and Point Breeze stations of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Company. At the former of these sta- 
tions, I had the pleasure of meeting Professor Jonx 
C. Cresson, chief engineer, and Dr. C. M. Cresson, 
assistant engineer of the company, and I here ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness for the courtesy of my 
reception, and the full and varied information so 
freely given in reply to my questions. Dr. Cresson 
accompanied me through the works, and showed me 
the results of some of his experiments in wood gas, 
which, at these works, is now made in great per- 
fection. The limited timeat my disposal, prevented 

















me from spending but a few moments at this station, 
and as my principal object was to see the new works 
at Point Breeze, I was obliged to hasten through 
them and take leave of the Doctor much sooner than 
was desirable. 

Point Breeze, which is situated afew miles below 
Philadelphia, was in former years, a famous place of 
resort, and on a fine afternoon, the citizens of Phila- 
delphia were wont to drive thither to enjoy the pure 
and invigorating air from the Schuylkill river, which, 
but a short distance off, empties into the broader 
waters of the Delaware. The new gas-works, be- 
longing to the city are located at this place. and are 
about three miles from the Market street station. 
They were erected afew years ago, and this site was 
chosen because of its distance from the built up por- 
tions of the city, and also because of its ready ac- 
cessibility, being directly on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, and having a wharfage and depth of 
water sufficient to receive cargoes of coal, lime, etc., 
direct from vessels. 

On driving to Point Breeze, my attention was 
attracted to the earthworks which were thrown up 
by the authorities, during the latter part of June, 
when the rebels were threatening to take Philadel 
phia, and when they had advanced into the State in 
large force. The great battle of Gettysburgh altered 
the views of these gentlemen, and the lesson they 
there received, taught them the wisdom of returning 
to their own “sacred soil.” The fortifications of 
Philadelphia were erected under the direction of 
Gen. Dana, then in command of the post, and the 
Gas Company of the city contributed the labor of a 
number of their workmen; and when the ground 
was broken, Professor Cresson delivered a patriotic 
address, which fact was duly chronicled in the col- 
umns of the Journat. These earthworks still re- 
main, and they will doubtles serve for many years as 
silent memorials of the great rebellion, which at one 
time threatened the very life of tie Republic. At 
present they are in such excellent order, and appear 
so well adapted for the purpose for which they were 
built, that they seem out of place amidst the bust- 
ling activity of the numerous factories around them, 
and the peaceful dwellings they were designed to 
protect. 

The most conspicuous object in the vicinity of 
Point Breeze, is the huge telescopic gas-holder, 
which is the second in size in the world—one in 
London being larger. This holder is 95 feet high 
and 160 feet in diameter. It can be seen for miles 
around, and forms a very promment feature in the 
landscape 

The enclosure in which the various buildings be- 
longing to the company are erected comprises over 
70 acres. On entering the gateway, the meter- 
house is the first building approached. It is a beau- 
tiful structure, as indeed are all the houses belong- 
ing to these works. They are constructed of hewn 
stone—some of brown sandstone, and others of a 
greyish material. The architectural proportions of 
these buildings are elegant, and they are disposed 
over the large tract of ground in such a manner as 
to combine utility and taste—essentials too often 
wanting in public buildings. In the meter-room 
are two immense station meters, each capable, if 
necessary, of registering one million feet in 24 
hours. Above this room is the apartment where 
the trustees meet at stated intervals. It is hand- 
somely furnished, and from its elevated position and 
proximity to the river, it affords a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

Leaving the meter-house and proceeding to the 
experimental laboratory, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing one of the assistant-engineers, who politely con- 
ducted me through the establishment. The pho- 
tometer-room adjoins the laboratory. After viewing 
these, my conductor opened a door leading into a 
building near by, where stood a miniature locomo- 
tive engine, with steam up. We stepped upon the 
tender of the locomotive, and in a moment were 





steaming off to visit the various buildings belong. 
ing to the works. The coal, lime, and other mate- 
rials used at these works are all hauled about the 
yard by these small locomotives, of which there 
are three, on a railway built with 25 1b. iron, 
with a gauge of 3 feet. Horse power is thus dis. 
pensed with. We were conveyed in this manner 
to the hoisting-tower, where the lime is raised from 
the wharf below—a distance of perhaps 50 feet—by 
hydraulic power. Stepping upon one of the plat- 
forms of the hoistway, we swiftly descended to the 
river's bank, where we walked a short distance to 
the tower, where coal is hoisted in the same man- 
ner. The coal-houses are connected with these 
hoisting-towers. The cars are run over the roof, 
through a covered way, and the coal is dropped 
throngh shutes made in the roofs of the houses. The 
coal in falling through the shutes forms long heaps, 
with a triangular section, the apex of which is nearly 
coincident with the angle of the roof, a fact which 
was not lost sight of in designing the houses, and 
thus saving a vast amount of labor usually expended 
in storing large amounts of coal. 

There are two large retort-houses, each 250 -by 
50 feet.* In these houses are 96 benches of re- 
torts—all iron—3 retorts in a bench, It is some- 
what singular, that notwithstanding clay retorts 
have been so universally adopted in other gas-works 
throughout the country, yet at the Philadelphia 
works, although they have been frequently experi- 
mented with, they have never given such results as 
to justify their adoption. The average duration of 
iron retorts is here, as usual, 9 months. 

Coal-gas is exclusively made at these works. Wet 
lime purifie.s, which were formerly employed, have 
given place to dry, and a Jones exhauster has re- 
placed Methven’s form of exhauster first used. 
Wooden trays are also used in the purifiers, and 
they are pronounced decidedly superior to iron in 
every respect. 

My limited time compelled me to shorten my 
visit to these works, and to take my departure be 
fore I had visited all the buildings. Suffice it to 
say, that they are all on the same scale of magnifi- 
cence, and they will amply repay one for the time 
expended in visiting them. 

In the laboratory of the Point Breeze Works a 
number of interesting photometrical experiments 
have been performed by Dr. Cresson. Among 
others, those with the electric light have been most 
striking. In these experiments not only was the 
shadow of a gas light distinctly shown, but also that 
of the heated air immediately surrounding the 
flame. 

The district supplied by the Philadelphia Gas- 
Works is a very large one, being no less than thir- 
teen miles in length. To distribute gas throughout 
this district, there are four stations—Point Breeze, 
Market street, Spring Garden, and Manayunk. In 
these works there is an aggregate of 690 retorts. At 
the Market-street works, wood-gas is made, which 
is mixed with the coal-ges made at the other sta- 
tions, The inequalities of surface in the district of 
the company present a variation of about 600 feet 
from the lowest part of the city proper, to the eleva- 
tions of Chestnut [ill, ten miles above Market street. 
To equalize the pressure over this great distance, 
there are governors and storing holders, One large 
holder is situated on the line of the Germantown 
Railroad, near the Camac estate; another is on the 
same road, near Duy’s station. A portion of the 
old district of the Northern Liberties is still lighted 
by an independent company of that name. The 
other independent companies existing prior to the 
consolidation of the city of Philadeiph’a, have all 
been absorbed by the municipal company with this 
single exception. The Northern Liberties Gas- 
Company still maintain a separate existence, and 
light a valuable district. Whether they will be per- 


* One is 250 by 50, and the other 250 by 52 feet. 
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mitted to enjoy this monopoly for any length of 
time depends upon the will of the trustees of the 
municipal company ; for I suppose they can at any 
time compete with the private corporation, al- 
though by so doing consumers would profit but 
little, for the Northern Liberties Company are pop- 
ular, and they make a gas cf good quality. 

The consumption of gas in Philadelphia is increas- 
ing in such a ratio as to really cause apprehensions 
in the minds of the engineers, least a scarcity be 
felt during the winter months. The calculated de- 
mand for December next is in excess of the supply, 
and the only way for the engineers to meet this de- 
mand will be to run the works to their very fullest 
capacity, and to use high heats and short charges. 
Philadelphia is probably the greatest manufacturing 
city in the world, and what with the effects of the 
war, the high tariff, and the rate of exchange in 
limiting importations, her factories are taxed to the 
utmost extent, and running by night as well as by 
day, they add largely to the consumption of gas, Nor 
is this all. The influx of Southern Union refugees 
and other strangers has greatly increased private 
consumption, so that, between these two causes, the 
quantity of gas consumed will be largely in excess 
of former years, and may.necessitate extensions in 
the works. 

At some future time, when I revisit this city, I 
hope to have more leisure to examine the gas works, 
when I will extend my notes and queries. For the 
present this must suffice, and I must bring these 
hasty “ pencillings by the way” toaclose. C.E. B. 


a. 


FINANCIAL. 


Saturday Evening, October 31st, 1863. 

There has been very little movement in gas-light 
shares since our last report, and a dead calm seems 
to have succeeded the heavy sales of city gas shares 
made in the latter part of September. We have no 
new transactions to note, although quite a number 
of shares in the Afanhattan and Metropolitan, N. Y., 
are offered on private terms. 

Among other gas stocks now offered, we observe 
parcels of Seneca Fulls and. Waterloo, N. Y., Geneva, 
N. Y., Lafayette, Ind, and a few other companies. 
The above companies are represented to be in a good 
condition—particularly the first and last named. 

We call attention to the advertisement, in another 
column, of a gas-works for sale. These works are 
situated in the immediate vicinity of this city, and 
in the hands of an enterprising party, they may be 
made to pay handsomely upon the sum asked for 
them. The franchise, with exclusive privilege for a 
long term of years, is very valuable, and we regard it 
well worthy the attention of capitalists and their gas 
engineering friends. 








Perroveum-Gas vs, Coat-Gas.— We are requested 
to state that the article-on page 113, in the last 
number of the Jovrnat, on the subject ‘ Petroleum- 
Gas vs, Coal-Gas,” contained the following error: 
Instead of 155 pounds of wood to the gallon of tar 
used, and ] 4-5 bushels of charcoal left therefrom, the 
quantity of wood should have been stated to be 45 
pounds, and of charcoal left 7-10 of a bushel. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.S., Jr., of Kansas.— Much obliged for the information, 
which, as you will perceive, we have used in correcting 
our tables. Shall always be glad to have any items of 
news you may be able to furnish, 

C. P.J., of Ky.— We b lieve the works are still in opera- 
tion, not having heard of anything to lead to a con- 
trary opinion, There was a change in the board of 
directors a short time before the period you mention, 

A. L. F., of N. ¥.—Your request will be attended to, 
but we must axk for 4 reasonable time in which to meet 
the other party. There will be no serious difficulty 
about the matter. 





, 
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Apvance 1x Coxe.—The New York and Manhattan 
Gas-Light Companies have advanced the price of coke 
to six dollars per ton, which is still three dollars per 
ton leas than coal. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE HAVANA GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, 


Gutvess, Cusa, October 10th, 1863. 
To the Editor of the AMentcan Gas-Liant JourNaL: 

Knowing that a few items concerning the gas-works 
in this part of the world, will prove acceptable, I have 
obtained the following information relating to the most 
important company on the island. 

La Compaitia Espanola de gas de la Habana, was 
chartered in 1844, with a capital of $1,250,000, divided 
into 2,500 shares, of $500 each, with the privilege of 
increasing the capital to $3,000,000. The capital is now 
$2,900,000, upon which the company declare dividends 
every three months, at the rate of about 23 per cent. per 
annum, The value of the shares in the market, where 
they can be had, is 75 per cent, premium. There are 
in use 8,800 meters, and 1,400 public lamps. There 
are in actual operation 183 retorts, which make 
15,000,000 cubic feet of gas monthly. The company 
have recently introduced clay retorts, and also an ex- 
hauster. There are five gas-holders connected with 
the works, one of them a very fine one, telescopic, 
made in Glasgow, and erected by Merrick & Sons, of 
Philadelphia. The capacity of the latter is 400,900 
cubic feet. The price charged for gas is $5 per thou- 
sand, 

The charter of the Havana Gas Company will expire 
in 1864, and this fact being generally known, the most 
strenuous efforts are being made to inaugurate a new 
company, and many promises are being made by the 
promoters of the scheme, that gas of a better quality 
will be made, and sold at a lower price than that at 
which the old company now furnishes it. I think, 
however, that there is Very little prospect of success 
for such an enterprise. With the protection the ex- 
isting company enjoy in high official circles, it will be 
extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to oust them 
from their present comfortable position. Think of gas 
being sold at $5 per thousand feet, when it can be 
made actually cheaper than at the Manhattan Gas Com. 
pany’s works in your city; there being no duty on 
coal, which is brought here for the most part as 
ballast ! 

I wish to ask you what is the best practical book on 
gas-making? In my humble opinivn, Clegg is an old 
fogy, and of very little practical use. 

I cannot close without expressing the great pleasure 
I receive from reading the numbers of your Journat, 
as they successively appear. I receive them regularly 
now, which, a few weeks ago, owing to irregularities 
of the post, was not the case, much to my annoyance 
and regret, W. 


~_-- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Lonpoyn, October 6th, 1863. 
To the Editor of the Amertcax Gas Licut JourNa: 

Since I had the pleasure of addressing you from 
Paris, I have passed a fortnight here among the gas- 
constituents of the metropolis. 

The first upon whom I called was Mr. Barlow, ed- 
itor of the Journal of Gas-Lighting. Mr. Barlow is a 
gentleman of about 55 years of age, of fine presence, 
six feet in height, with grey hair, and a clear blue eye. 

His face has an agreeable expression when in repose, 
but an acerbity of disposition is too apparent when he 
talks, to render his society attractive. Mr. Barlow has 
an unfortunate notion that to succeed in this world he 
must be at war with every other man, so that his senti- 
ments on that subject emanate rather from a financial 
policy than otherwise. I should think Mr. Barlow's 
friendship a desirable thing to possess, while his en- 
mity cannot be of much importance, because he is so 
entirely a man of impulses that his prejudices, as an- 
tipathies, carry but little weight with them. That 
he is a man of ability no one can question, and I am 
glad to believe that his Journal is a success. His pro- 
fessional business outside of the editing of the Journal 
must be large and remunerative. 

Mr. Barlow is particularly “down” on the Ament- 
can Gas-Licut Journal. He is chagrined at the inde- 
pendence of “ Little Jonathan,”—as he once sneeringly 
termed it—pitching into him in retaliation for his re- 
peated insults and unprovoked attacks. He has been 
so accustomed to being truckled to by weaker adver- 
saries at home that he cannot brook a blow from 








abroad, That he has had his punishment for his 
impertinence to you he does not deny, and he will not 
be likely to offend again. 

Mr. Samuel Hughes, C. E., is, on the contrary, a gen- 
tleman of polite address and refined manners. Of a 
quiet and, indeed, d:ffident address, Mr. Hughes has 
all the characteristics of a passionless, resolute, unim- 
pulsive man, He is Mr. Barlow’s natural (professional) 
enemy. His opinions, influence, and skill rank first— 
far beyond Mr. Barlow’s—and he is quite flooded with 
business, as consulting engineer and referee in the 
various gas controversies of the day. 

It happens not unfrequently that these two gentle 
men are opposing counsel in controversies of this char- 
acter, and it is then that their characteristics are be- 
trayed—the one impulsive, hot-headed. imperious, and 
impatient; the other calm, equable, patient, unexcitable. 

I have visited Mr. Sugg’s gas-apparatus manufactory, 
where the most improved instruments are made ; among 
them Evans’ photometer, the demand for which ex- 
ceeds the ability to produce them. 

Mr. Sugg very courteously took me through his es- 
tablishment, and showed the few kinds of apparatus 
on hand, the constant requirements of the profession 
leaving but few in stock. A capitalist could not do 
better than to invest £20,000 in Mr. Sugg’s business, 
to enable him to extend and increase it; he is an ex- 
cellent workman, and bas a high reputation among 
business men for probity and integrity. 

I called on Mr. George Anderson, C, E., but was so 
unfortunate as not to find him at home. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Hughes I witnessed 
experiments in the House of Lords with Mr. Gurney’s 
new signal light, which can be seen at a distance of 30 
miles, at sea or on land. A full description of this you 
will receive at another time. 

I saw also the working electric apparatus of Mr F. 
N. Gisborne, electric engineer, for communicating 


orders of commanders of steam and sailing vessels to 
the engineers and pilots. A full set of drawings and 
specifications accompany this letter, to be inserted at 
your leisure, 

I had the pleasure also of an interview with the 
editor of the Sanitary Reporter, the new gas journal 
in London. It has all the elements of success in its 
composition, and I am glad to hear that the weekly issue 
is not found to be too frequent. Without any preten- 
sions, it is steadily-gaining ground with the profession 
and the outside world, and I have no doubt it will 
meet with deserved success, M. 


, 
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ApvantaGes or Apvertisine —As an instance of the 
advantages of advertising in this Journat, we will 
state, that our friends, R. D. Wood & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and the Warren Foundry of New Jersey, 
lately received an order for thirty miles of cast-iron 
pipe from parties who consulted our columns for the 
purpose, 





Rossins’ Patent Jornt ror Gas anp Water Marys. 
—We would direct the particular attention of our 
readers to the conspicuous advertisement of Messrs, R. 
C. Robbins & Co., which appears in another part of 
this Journat, We have carefully examined into, the 
principles on which the operation of this joint depends, 
and it is due to the inventor to say, that he has brought 
forward an improvement of the greatest utility to gas 
and water engineers, and one for which a universal 
desire has been long expressed. We can commend this 
joint with the greatest confidence, and would urge all 
gas and water engineers to make a thorough examina- 
tion of its merits. The saving in materials, time, and 
labor, which its use insures, is very great, when com- 
pared with the present tedious and expensive method 
of laying mains; add to which the fact that this joint 
can be made under water with as great facility as above, 
its value will be at once appreciated. Those of our 
engineering friends who have had to waste hours in 
having the water pumped and bailed out of trenches, 
preparatory to laying mains, will know how to value 
a joint which, whether made wet or dry, is at once per- 
manent, tight, and yet which may be deflected some 
distance without leaking. We cheerfully volunteer 
this testimony in favor of Mr. Robbins’ improvement, 
for we know what a desideratum it will be to gas and 
water consumers. 
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GOSSIP FROM ENGLAND. 

In the manufacture and distribution of gas, there 
are so many things common to all countries and cli- 
mates, that if they be once thoroughly understood, 
there is nothing more to be said, or known, about 
them. But, with many identities, there are also many 
diversities. Of these latter, so little is known, even 


by practical men, that they are a frequent source of | 


mistakes and misrepresentations, Take, as a familiar 
example, the differences in the qualities and properties 


of coal. The man who has worked only one kind, | 


although he may know all about the varieties of the 
particular district, will have a great deal to learn by 
removal to another coal district, or, which is now fre- 
quently happening, by the introduction of a coal to a 
locality in which, previously, it was wholly unknown, 
In such cases, old notions, and long-acquired hab- 
its, have to be given up. The constants of produc 
tion will be entirely altered, The quantity and the qual- 
ity of the gas will not be the same; the relative nature 
and properties of the residual products, will not be the 
same; and so the whole system of managing retorts 
and purifiers, will have to be changed. What applies 
to our coal districts in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
is even more applicable to the varieties of coal in other 
parts of the world; and gas-makers will never be able 
to understand each other, and “compare notes” with 
any good effect, until they know more about the gas- 
producing properties of the coal they are using. 

The great prosperity which has attended gas oper- 
ations in this country, during the last few years, is 
partly attributable to the low prices, and the equability 
of prices of coal ; and which are to be accounted for 
by the extension and enlargement of railway commu- 
nication—the vast rescurces of the Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Derbyshire coal-mining districts, having 
now access to London and its neighborhood, and the 
lines of railway beyond, at remarkably low rates. 
These facilities for conveying coal with certainty, at 
fixed prices, and at the times required, have helped to 
keep down the prices of freights from the northern 
coal fields of Durham and Northumberland. Other 
causes have been at work, have left their mark; and 
their consequences are still felt by the shipping in- 
terests. You know that I refer to the strugglings 
going on in your country. How anxiously are we 
looking out for the softest whisper of that blessed 
word Peace! 

The gas companies in London, included in what is 
now called the Metropolitan district, are indebted. for 
some of their present successes, to “the districting 
system”—a measure proposed by the companies, and 
sanctioned by the legislature, in 1860. Under these 
arrangements, the companies have enjoyed greater 
quietness than was ever before known; and, whilst 
each is independent of its neighbor, there is no un- 
friendly competition. The system works: well—the 
proofs being, higher rates of dividends and lower 
prices. 

Provincial companies, very many of them, are doing 
as well as those in the metropolis ; paying good div- 
idends and reducing the prices of gas. 

Gas-lighting is still advancing, making its way into 
towns and villages, out-lying districts, and detached 
buildings; and it must advance, for who that has seen 
and enjoyed it, can ever do without it? 

Clay retorts have taken the place of iron. The lat- 
ter are the exceptions, found only on small stations, 
Wonderful changes have been wrought by this change 
of system. At first, it was a slow movement. The 
clay retort system has had its defects. For many 
years the disadvantages were so great that it required 
more than ordinary boldness and perseverance on the 
part of those who seemed determined to make it suc- 
ceed. Success came at last; not from any extraor- 
dinary improvement in the retorts, but by associating 
with them the Exuausrer. Here is the true secret, 
Clay retorts would be nothing without—they are 
everything with—an exhauster. In small stations, 
where the pressure upon the retorts is not more than 
four or five inches, clays are used without exhaustion, 
and the results are satisfactory. With a good engine 
and exhauster, careful attendance, clay retorts. well 
set and uniformly heated, the perfection of gas making, 
as to quality, quantity, and regularity, is attainable. 
“ Bad heats,” the greatest source of trouble and anxi- 
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ety toa manager in former times, are now, or at any 
rate need not be, scarcely known, Clay retorts heat 
more promptly, retain their heat longer, recover their 
heat more quickly, and in all other respects are more 
manageable than iron, There have been no greater 
improvements in gas-making than are summed up in 
“clay retorts” and “ exhausters.” 

Meters—wet or dry? The answers are as contra- 
dictory, and as strangely marked by inconsistency as 
they well can be, The old story, “I don’t like dry 
meters,” is so often repeated, that it is wearisome to 
listen to it. No one seems disposed to give a reason 
why one meter should be as good as another, or why 
one should be preferable to another. Those who still 
use wet meters exclusively, offer no valid reasons for 
doing so; none which have to do with the principle, 
or the mechanical construction of the instrument. So 
on the other side, those who have adopted dry meters, 
seem unable or unwilling to give their reasons for the 
change. Notwithstanding these anomalies, a great 
number of dry meters has been sold, and are doing 
their work well. None but those who have experience 
of such matters, can understand the difficulties and in- 
conveniences which have resulted from the recent alter- 
ations, made compulsory by act of Parliament, in the 
construction of wet meters. Almost every week, or 
month, we hear of some new plan for lessening, or re- 
moving these difficulties, 

“ Compensating” meters are made by almost all the 
manufacturers. Whatever plan be adopted, it will only 
be a partial mitigation, it can never be an effectual re- 
moval of the evil. The range of water-line is too 
small for hard practice. Simple, accurate, durable, as 
the wet meter has been, its simplicity and practical 
and commercial sense, is completely destroyed by 
making it a philosophical toy, instead of a hard- 
working machine. No wonder that dry meters have 
commended themselves; and almost exactly in the 
same way that wet meters did at their first adoption, 
more than thirty years ago. The consumers of gas 
then took the initiative; proving the economy, as well 
as the other advantages of the meter systems, and this 
was done long before the companies became favorable 
to its general adoption. So, also, some thousands of 
dry meters were in use before it could be seen that the 
companies, whose customers had purchased them, in 
reality approved of what had been done. 

8. G. 

——_——., England, Sept. 29, 1863. 
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Sriuz. Anorner Gas Company ror New Yorr.—At a 


meeting of the Board of Aldermen, of this city, held | 


on Monday, October 19th, the following resolution was 
offered : 

By Alderman Fox— 

Petition of the Directors of the Peoples’ Gas-Light 
Company, to lay mains, etc, 

Whereupon he presented the following resolution : 

Resolved, That. permission be, and it hereby is given 
to the People’s Gas-Light Company, of New York city, 
to manufacture, supply, and sell gas in the city of New 
York, and to lay conductors for conducting gas through 
the avenues, streets, lanes, alleys, and public squares of 
said city, for a period of fifty years from the date of 
the organization of said company; said conductors to 
be laid by said company under the supervision of the 
Croton Aqueduct Department, and the said company 
are required to restore the streets opened by them for 
the purpose of laying such conductors to same con- 
dition as before the said conductors were laid. 

Which was adopted on a division by the following 
vote: 

Affirmative—Aldermen Fox, The President, Henry, 
McCool, Reed, Chipp, Mitchell, Ottiwell, Long—9. 

Negative—Aldermen Hall, Jeremiah, Masterson—3. 

And directed to be sent to the Board of Councilmen 
for concurrence. 

The Board of Councilmen being in session the same 
evening, immediately concurred in the resolution by 
the following vote: 


Affirmative—Councilmen Hayes, Healy, Keenan, 


Sandford, Jones, Webster, McVay, Gross, McConnell, 


Repper, Houghtalin, Haviland, Gaw, O’Brien, Cook, 
Brandon, Brice, Russell, Joyee— 19. 

Negative—Councilman MeGrath—1. 

These large majorities show the tender solicitude the 
worthy city fathers have for gas consumers in this city, 
and are far more than eneugh to carry the measure 
over the Mayor’s veto, should his Honor deem the 
present companies sufficient for the supply of the people 


with light. 


THE COAL QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 
The opening address delivered before tie Brit'sh 
Association fir the Advancem nt of Science by Sir 
William Armstrong, part of which appesred on page 
109 of this volume of the Journat, seems to have ex. 
| cited the apprehensions of the people of England. It 
will be remembered by those who read the adidress, 
that the speaker dwelt with some degree of empha:is 
| on the duration of British coal-fields, and the wasteful 
| expenditure of fuel. Assuming 4,900 feet to be the 
| greatest depth at which mining will ever be practi. 
cable, and that the annual increase on the present con- 
sumption will be 2% millions of tons, Sir William’s de. 
ductions were that the duration of the coal-fields would 
be only 212 years, 

The London Mining Journal contains some notes on 
this subject which take quite different ground, and 
show that the supply of coal will be adequate to 
the demand for many years to come. We quote from 
these notes as follows : 

It seems in many quarters to have been supposed 
that when the President spoke of the probable ex- 
haustion in about two centuries he was referring to the 
coal supply of the whole kingdom, whereas he distinctly 
limited the remark to the coal-field of Durham and 
Northumberland, in the immediate neighborhood. As 
regards the supply from all our coal-fields, the time 
for exhaustion demanded was much more extended. 
This every one will allow who is acquainted with the 
mineral structure of the country. When this subject 
was brought prominently before Parliament during the 
debates on the commercial treaty with France, I en- 
tered into a series of investigations, which were after- 
wards published in a work on the British coal-fields, 
which I fear (to use Coleridge’s expression) is to the 
public generally “‘as good as manuscript.” Neverthe- 
less, I believe the results there stated are incontroverti- 
ble. Adopting the limit of depth at 4,000 feet, I found 
that there was enough workable coal to last, at the rate 
of consumption for that year (about 71,000,000 tons), 
for nearly 1,000 years, and, even if the consumption 
should ultimately reach 100,000,000 tons, that supply 
could be maintained for 700 or 800 years. But there 
are many persons well qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject who maintain that there is no reason why 
the most valuable seams should not be followed to even 
greater depths than 4,000 feet. I adopted that depth 
on considerations connected with increase of tempera- 
ture and pressure ; but it would be highly presumptu- 
ous in any one to assert that these physical obstacles 
cannot be overcome. Already a depth of nearly 1,000 
yards has been reached in a Belgian colliery, and coal 
is now being extracted from depths of 700 and 800 
yards in Lancashire. Even with the vertical limit of 
4,000 feet I have since found reason to believe that the 
estimate I arrived at in the case of the South Wales 
coal-field was rather under than over the truth, In 
that coal-basin alone, with an area of 906 square miles, 
I caleulated that the rate of consumption for 1859, of 
9} millions of tons, could be maintained for 1,600 years ; 
but it is only right to state that Mr. H. Vivian, M. P., 
in a pamphlet published by him jin 1861, controverts 
this view, and arrives at the conclusion “that South 
Wales could supply all England with coal for 500 years, 
and for her own consumption for 5,000.” From this it 
will appear that whatever error there may be in my 
estimate, it is not one of exaggeration. As regards 
the absolute quantity of mineral fuel in this island, it 
may be considered as practically inexhaustible. The 
seams of coal outcrop in our coal-fields, and descend 
under the Permian and Triassic formations to depths 
exceeding 10,000 feet. The question of the available 
supply is, therefore, one depending on the rapidity of 
| production and the limit of depth. For the present, 
however, and for generations to come, the commercial 
and maritime supremacy of Great Britain is in no dan- 
ger of being impaired for any want of coal. 

Another correspondent writes as follows: 

The observations of Sir William Armstrong on the 
subject of coal, in his recent philosophical address to 
the British Association at Newcastle, seem to have ex- 
cited public attention. Accordingly, several letters 
on the subject have appeared in the Z7imes, and, with 
your permission, sir, I will add another. Coal is a 
res rvoir of force which has been derived exclusively 
from the sun, and which it has required countless ages 
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to accumulate, The element in coal of chief import- 
ance as a source of heat, and, therefore, of power, is 
carbon; and that carbon has been abstracted from the 
carbonic acid originally existing in onr atmosphere by 
plants under the influence of sunlight. 


supposed that time was when our atmosphere was so 


strongly contaminated with the po'sonous acid that 
man and the higher animals could not have existed ; 
and some suppose that time will be again, when, owing 
to the combustion of wood and coal, the same condition 
will occur. Everything terrestrial-is subject to inces- 
sant mutation; and everything celestial, too, if faith is 
to be placed in the observations and deductions of as- 
Suns have vanished from the firmament, 
and our own sun may one day shine no more. 


tronomers, 
Specu- 
lation is now rife as to the probable duration of our 
coal-fields, and vague conjectures are put forth whieh 
have no solid foundation, We are assured, on the one 
hand, that these coal-fields are “ practically inexhausti- 


F hay 
ble ;” and, on the other han!, that in a few centuries, 


at farthest, our mineral fuel will be gone. The expres- 


| that the results will be entirely successful. 


Some have | 


That the 
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| large metallurgical works; and there can be no doubt | tion, As the consumption of water extends, the strain - 


upon the main, and with such strain the liability to 
waste of coal in our common fire-places is very large | 


has long since been demonstrated, especially by Count | 


Rumford, about 60 years ago, whose labors, sir, seem 
to have been forgotton by some of your contributors. 
His admirable essays on the subject deserve present 
attention, and might be profitably studied by archi- 
tects, especially as they contain, in addition, much 


accident necessarily increases ; and such main has been, 
and so long as it remains the only means of supply, 
must continue to be, a source of constant anxiety. In 
case of any accident to the 36-in, main from Denton, 


the Gorton reservoirs would be the only means of sup- 


| ply to the whole of the city and districts dependent 
| upon the corporation, and, of course, large and most 


valuable information on that opprobrium of the pro- 


fession—ventilation. Perhaps the time may come when 
cheap gaseous fuel, or even heated air, will be regularly 
supplied to our houses, and then we may anticipate a 
smokeless London. This is noidle dream. I will venture 
to play the prophet, and predict with confidence that it 
wiil be done, though I may previously have mouldered 


into dust. When our coal shall have been all exhausted, | 


peat-bogs will remain; and great things not only may | 


| * » e | 
| be but are actually accomplished even with this kind of 


sion “ practically inexhaustible” is nonsense, whatever | 


meaning be attached to the adverb qualifying the ad- 
haps sooner than expected. It will not be in our time, 
and this so far is a consolation; but no man has sure 
grounds for predicting the date of its advent. Our 
copper, our tin, our lead, and our iron are all rapidly 
disappearing, as well as our coal, And so much the 
better. We cannot cut our cake and have it. We 
have reason to rejoice in the abundance of our mineral 
resources, and our successors will have none to regret 
their exhaustion, inasmuch as, by their present de- 
velopment, we are laying the foundation of the future 
prosperity of our race in nearly every part of the 
habitable globe. Great Britain is not to endure forever 
in the fulness of her power in one spot, but will here- 
after be represented by Anglo-Saxon nations scattered 
far and wide. The consideration of the waste of coal, 
both in its getting and consumption, is, I submit, far 
more likely to lead to important practical results than 
idle speculations concerning the duration of our coal- 
fields, ‘Ihat there has been great waste in both, es- 
pecially hitherto, none ean deny. With regard to 
waste in mining, much might be said. Some time ago 
the great colliery viewer of the North of England, Mr. 
Nicholas Wood, asserted that in two collieries alone 
166,000 tons. of small coal were annually wasted. Now, 
every ton of that coal contained a nearly equal amount 
of heat-giving power to a ton of the same coal in 
lumps; but, under existing conditions, the former 
cannot be profitably used so long as the latter can be 
supplied at present prices. Improvements in the arts 
take place gradually, and from those which have re- 
cently been effected in furnaces there is reason to be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when every pound 
of small coal will be consumed with advantage, and 
pits which are now abandoned as worthless will be 
worked over again with profit. This has actually oc- 
curred in some localities, In South Staffordshire, for 
example, many of the old “ thick coal” collieries have 
been worked several timesover, So long as this small 
coal is not uselessly and wickedly burnt. it will not be 
wasted, but wi!l prove a valuable inheritance fur those 
who come after us. 

While all owners of colliery property are eager to 
convert their coal into money, and very naturally so, 
there will necessarily be the fiercest competition, and 
prices will be low, and so long as prices are low there 
will be prodigality in the consumption of coal, This 
cannot be prevented, except by legislative restrictions, 
which would be as impolitic as unjust to the possessors 
of real estate, Manufacturers who require much coal 
will never be driven to adopt improved methods of 
burning it except by a rise in price. It is only a few 
years ago when at every blast furnace in the United 
Kingdom the valuable combustible gas escaping from 
the mouth was allowed to pass unconsumed and unap- 
plied into the atmosphere, and this is still the case with 
many; but, owing to competition in the iron trade, 
and the increased value of labor and materials, this 
gas is now economized with great pecuniary advantage 
in many of the largest iron works. In one establish- 
ment alone the saving is estimated at 15 ewts. of cova! 
on every ton of pig-iron made, Earnest efforts are 
now being directed te the economy of fuel in many 


* 


fuel, Peat is extensively used on the Continent for va- 


rious important metallurgical and other manufacturing 


operations, 


| H 
future; and our successors in the Emerald Isle may 
jective. The period of exhaustion must come, and per- | 





taunt their contemporaries here with the scanty supply 
of this prime necessity of life. 

There may yet remain plenty of coal in the world. 
Three-fourths of the globe are covered with water, and 
what geologist shall presume to declare that there are 
no vast deposits of coal deep below the ocean bed ? 
We have been up and down below the waters several 
times, and we shall probably sink again; but then the 
bed of the Atlantic may become dry land, and peopled 
with our successors. Change is the law of the universe. 
The moon is stated to be approximating to the earth 
at the rate of a fraction of an inch in a century or so, 
The whole 
of the solar system seems to be travelling—some re- 
port at the slow rate of 47,000 miles an hour—towards 
Great Britain, 
therefore, has no reason to complain if she shares the 
common fate of all things, whether in the heavens 
above or in the earth beneath, 


and may one day come tumbling upon us, 


an unknown region of infinite space. 


THE MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, WATER AND 
GAS-WORKS. 

We gather from a report of the correspondent of the 
Engineer, that the Manchester City Council has re- 
solved to borrow £100,000 under the provisions of the 
Public Works Act. 
lows:—Ardwick, for roais and sewerage, 
formation of a new cemetery, £25,000; water works, 
£13,000. 

With regard to the water-works, the city council has 











This sum will be disbursed as fol- 
£30,000; 


just authorized thre water-works committee to carry out 
the powers of act an passed last session, relating to va- 
rious works proposed on the Manchester side of the 
Godley reservoir, for the purpose of extending and 
improving the supply of water to the city and neigh- 
borhood. The new works comprise a new grating tank, 
which it is proposed to construct on the easterly side 
of the Godley reservoir, with conduits and sluices to 
enable the water to be drawn either from the reservoir 
or the gauge basin, in order that the supply may not 
be interrupted, if at any time it should be necessary to 
empty the Godley reservoir, a main pipe, 30 in. in di- 
ameter, to be laid down from the grating tank at God- 
ley, to a reservoir to be constructed on Prestwich Hills. 
These works are recommended in order to secure, 
among other results, first, a duplicate means of supply 
of water to Manchester and the surrounding districts ; 
and, second, the means of supplying more satisfac- 
torily, both as regards pressure and quantity, the high- 
level districts within and beyond the limits of the city 
now only inadequately supplied, or which, because be- 
yond the powers of the present works of the corpora- 
tion, although within the limits of Water-works’ Acts, 
are entirely without water. To show the necessity of 
securing a duplicate means of supply to Manchester 
and the surrounding district, the committee state that 
water can be now supplied only by means of the 40.in. 
main from Godley to the Denton reservoir, and by the 
36-in. main from Denton to Manchester, and by the 
mains from the reservoirs at Gorton. The 40-in. main 
is laid down through a very difficult and unsatisfactory 
country; and in order to avoid accident, to which it is 
most liable, the main has tu be worked with great cau- 


The bogs of Ireland may have a glorious | 





important portions would, from their high level, he left 
entirely without water. And in case of any serious 
accident to the 40-in. main from Godley, the whole dis- 
trict would be dependent entirely for supply upon the 
quantity of water which might happen at the time to be 
in store in the Denton and Gorton service reservoirs. 
Independently of the necessity to provide against the 
interruption of the supply which might arise from ac- 
cident in case the present works had not been pro- 
posed, it would soon have become absolutely neces-ary 
to lay down a second main if only for the purpose of 
enabling the committee to meet the constantly increas- 
ing demands for water, as the extent to which the pres- 
ent 40-in. main from Godley can be prudently worked 
is nearly exhausted, and under any circumstances it 
would in a short time become necessary either to lay 
down a second main from Denton, or to stop the fur- 
ther sale of water. The committee have fur some time 
been strongly impressed with the necessity of obtain- 
ing power more satisfactorily to supply the high dis- 
tricts in which water is at present distributed by the 
corporation, and from which complaints, fir which 
there is too much foundation, of the want of water as 
the consequence of the deficiency of pressure, are from 
time to time received. It is also necessary to obtain 
power to give, in case of fires in the higher districts 
within the city, a greater pressure than ean be now 
afforded by means of the present works. In laying 
down the new main, it has been endeavored to make it 
answer both as a duplicate main for supply, in case of 
accident, to the principal district, and also as a new 
main to take the water with the Godley pressure into 
the high level districts which are now either inade- 
With ref- 
erence to the reservoir which it is proposed to construct 
at Prestwich Hills, it will be from this reservoir alone 
that any water can be supplied to the high level dis- 


quately, or not at all supplied with water. 


tricts, in case of-any accident to the new main from 
Godley (a distance of not less than 14 miles), or of any 
accident to the present 40-inch main from Godley to 
Denton, or to the 36-inch main from Denton to Man- 
chester, by which the supply would be interrupted, 
unless the portion of the new main from Godley to 
Chancery lane, were used as the duplicate means of 
supply to the city. In any such event, the whole of 
the high level districts, which might be supplied by 
means of the new main which branches at the end of 
Bradford lane from the new main from Godley, would 
be without water, if the reservoir at Prestwich were 
not made and in operation. The reservoir is intended 
to hold about 23 million gallons of water, while the 
works proposed will afford a daily supply to such res- 
ervoir of 8,937,000 gallons, or about three times the 
present estimated demand for the high level districts. 
In case, therefore, of the stoppage of the main for re- 
pairs, or of the necessity arising to use the new main 
between Godley and Chancery lane as a duplicate 
means of supply for Manchester, this reservoir would 
continue, during eight days at the least, to meet the 
present demand of the high level districts. The esti- 
mated cost of the works is £131,283 13s. 1d., exclusive 
of the sum of £5,761 18s. 9d. already paid for the land 
upon which it is proposed to construct the Prestwich 
Hills reservoir; and the additional annual charge to 
the water-works department for interest and sinking 
fund, will be between £6,000 and £7,000, 

The gas supply of Cottonopolis is also a matter of 
public interest, and we may be excused for referring to 
it in some detail. It appears that the consumption is 
canstantly extending. Thus the total numbered meters 
in use, June 24, 1863, was 38,230, as against 35,520 the 
previous year, being an increase of 2,710. The aver- 
age illuminating power of the gas during the past year 
has been equal to 21.73 sperm candles, consuming at 
the rate of 120 grains per hour against five cubic feet 
of gas, The gas rental (including meter rents, £378 
lis, 2d.) amounted to £147,422 Os. Sd. as against 
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£143,310 9s, 6d. the previous year, being an increase 
of £4,111 10s. 11d., although the revenue of the past 
year had been diminished to the extent of £4,800, or 
thereabouts, in consequence of the reduced charge for 
gas supplied to the street lamps having been in oper 
ation for the first time during the entire year, and by 
the first half-year of the last reduction in the price to 
consumers within the city. The gross profit amounted 
to £55,804 12s, 9d., as against £42,667 7s. 1d. the pre- 
vious year, being an increase of £13,137 5s, 8d. After 
payment of interest amounting to £14,932 17s. 8d., and 
transferring to capital account the sum of £18,609 17s. 
4d. towards liquidation of the mortgage debt, the bal- 
ance to be paid over for improvement purposes amounts 
to £22,261 17s. 9d. During the past year the commit- 
tee repaid loans amounting to £26,825, against which 
the sum of £7,163 1s. only has been borrowed, making 
a net reduction of £19,661 19s. in the amount owing on 
mortgages. They also redeemed, at twenty years’ 
purchase, amounting to £9,871 10s., the chief rent of 
£493 11s. 6d. per annum, charged upon land which 
forms part of the site of the Rochdale Road station ; 
making a total reduction during the past year of 
£29,533 9s. in the amount of liabilities on capital ac- 
count, The expenditure on capital account during the 
past year amounted to £13,500 17s 2d. The commit- 
tee having ascertained the sources whence the increase 
of profit during the past year has been derived, and 
having carefully considered the question of their per- 
manency, recommended to the council the adoption of 
the following reduced scale of charges after the 25th of 


December : 


Beyond the city on the 
Within the Lancashire side of the 


city. river Mersey. 

When the quarterly consump- 

tion is under 500,000 cubic ; 

Riis oss 00s odnaednenee - 8a. 61. 4s. per 1,000 
500,000 and under 1,000,000 

Seeee BOM. .4 > 555. -scunssed 8s. 5d. 8s.11d, “ 
1,000,000 cubic feet and up- 

WTAE. ..cccrcoe sscvescecs OB. 44, 83.104, “ 


The amount represented by the proposed reduction 
is estimated at £8,750, one-half of which (£4,375) and 
£4,600 in respect of reductions already authorized, 
making together the sum of £8,975, will operate in re- 
duction of the revenue of the year ending 24th June 
next. The committee, however, anticipate that, as the 
result of arrangements recently entered into, a consid- 
erable saving in the cost will be effected during the 
current year; which, together with the profit to be de 
rived from increased consumption, it is expected will 
be almost, if not fully, equal to the amount of the re- 
duction recommended.—Sanitary Reporter. 


= 


CLAY RETORTS. 

On page 122 of our last number, we printed a paper 
on the results of the use of clay retorts for gas making, 
which was read before the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, by Jabez Church, Esq. After the reading of 
the paper the following discussion took place on the 
subject, the importance of which will be recognized by 
every gas-engineer, 

Mr. Henry Gore said, in discussing the merits of 
clay retorts, the question of fuel was a matter of 
serious importance. He would, therefore, mention a 
few circumstances connected with the description of 
fuel used, as well as the apparatus employed in the 
process of carbonizing. He had had opportunities of 
obtaining practical information with regard to the use 
of clay retorts in seven or eight gas-works situated in 
different parts of the country, involving the use of 
almost as many varieties of coal, In Leeds, the coal 
used for the manufacture of gas, was a kind of bastard 
cannel, found in the neighborhood of Wakefield and 
Dewsbury, mixed with about one-third of the ordinary 
soft coal of the district. With the ordinary iron re- 
torts, the maximum amount of gas obtained, was from 
7,600 to 8,000 cubic feet per ton. About 37 per cent, 
of the coke was consumed for fuel. The gas produced 
had an illuminating power of 17 sperm candles. Since 
the introductim of clay retorts, the average make of 
gas was from 9,100 to 9,209 cubic feet per ton; and he 
believed that result—considering the specific gravity 
of the gas delivered to the public—was satisfactory. 
But the uel used in producing that quantity of gas 
amounted to about 69 per cent. of the coke that was 
made. London engineers would probably characterise 








that as a wasteful and negligent process of manufac. 
ture; but it must be borne in mind that the fuel they 
had to deal with in Leeds, was totally different in 
character to that employed in gas-works in London, 
and in the southern counties generally, The coke it- 
self was light and friable, and contained a large pro- 
portion of earthy matter. To keep up a heat in clay 
retorts, equal to the production of the quantity of gas 
per ton that he had mentioned, they were obliged to 
have recourse to what might be technically termed 
hard firing, and a much greater draught was essential 
than was necessary in London and its neighborhood. 
As a striking contrast to the circumstances just re- 
lated, he might allude to the carbonizing process at 
Doncaster. The coal used in the gas-works there, was 
chiefly from the Darley Main, mixed with a portion «f 
the Silkstone seam, from the Thorncliffe collieries, be- 
longing to Messrs, Newton and Chambers, This mix- 
ture, at a fair working heat, and with six-hour charges, 
produced about 9,400 cubic feet of gas per ton, of the 
average specific gravity of 420, and having an illumin- 
ating power equal to fourteen and a half candles, whilst 
they could sell from the yard nearly 75 per cent. of the 
coke that was produced. Before, therefore, the econo- 
my of clay retorts could be satisfactorily settled, all 
the conditions affecting the question, both as to the 
material to be employed, and the form of retort to be 
used, must be taken into consideration. Another im- 
portant point was the mode of setting the retorts. 
The general plan in London, and its neighborhood, was 
to set them in beds of five or seven, and in some cases 
beds of eleven retorts with one or two fires. No 
doubt that arrangement was applicable to the nature 
of the fuel which was obtained in the locality, but in 
Yorkshire it would entirely fail. At Doncaster, he 
found that he could work the retorts set in beds of five 
retorts, wi h one fire, with a satisfactory result, as to 
the heating power of the furnace; but the wear and 
tear of the furnace itself was excessive. The same 
class of bricks that in London would last from twelve 
to fifteen months, at Doncaster would be destroyed in 
seven or eight months. This necessitated an arrange- 
ment of setting that would offer facilities for renewing 
the furnace without destroying the retorts. By a mode 
of setting he had adopted, the entire furnace could be 
reconstructed at a cost of about thirteen shillings per 
bed of five retorts. At Lancaster, this arrangement 
was a failure; there the bed of five retorts required 
two fires, or double the furnace space; but the heat was 
so much increased, that instead of 9,600 cubic feet of 
gas per ton, the produce was nearly 11,000 cubic feet 
per ton. The fuel employed at Lancaster, was Wigan 
Cannel, mixed with a small portion of the black coal of 
Manchester. The average illuminating power of the 
gas, was twenty-one sperm candles, In order to the 
determination of this important question, the practice 
and experience of different localities should be amal- 
gamated; so that, instead of having extraordinary 
statements as to the results obtained at one end of the 
country, which were not applicable to other places, 
they might gain a little from each, and thus benefit the 
general public. 

Mr. A. Wright said, the author of the paper had 
pursued an extremely cautious course in dealing with 
this subject. He had gone over the history of the in. 
troduction of clay retorts, and had stated the advan- 
tages d-rived from their use, with a great degree of 
moderation. It had been stated, that at Leeds the or- 
dinary iron retorts produced an average of about 7,6: 0 
to 8,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, whilst from 
the clay retorts an average production ot 9,100 to 
9,200 cubic feet was obtained. This appeared to be at 
variance with the results given in the paper, in which 
it was said that the produce was about the same in 
both cases. Mr. Wright’s experience tended to con- 
firm the latter opinion, and he could not, therefore, 
endorse the statement, that the use of clay retorts 
resulted in an increased production of 1,500 or 
2,000 eubie feet of gas per ton of fuel. Under par- 
ticular circumstances that favorable result might be 
obtained, but he did not think it could be relied on in 
general working. The quantity of gas produced from 
any description of coal, depended upon the amount of 
heat applied. An iron retort being thinner, an‘! 
having, therefore, less heat than a clay retort, cooled 
down to a greater degree when putting in the charge of 





coal; and it was some time before it got heated up 

again to the best state to eliminate gas. Clay retorts 

being thicker, and having a greater amount of heat in 

reserve, were not so much reduced in heat when being 

charged, and were better fitted to eliminate the gas 

than iron retorts. At the same time clay was, toa 

certain extent, porous, whilst iron was comparatively 

impermeable to gas; so that, although a large quantity 

of gas was eliminated in the former case, he did not 

think any more passed into the gas-holder. He had 

given some attention to the question of the leakage of 
gas from retorts under pressure, and had ascertained 
that the leakage was in the direct ratio of the pres. 
sure. It was difficult to account for that, the general 
law of the passage of gas through orifices being, that 
the leakage was as the square root of the pressure, If 
an orifice, as, for instance, a gas-burner, was made ina 
pipe, and a pressure of a column of water of one inch 
was put on, it would deliver a certain quantity of gas; 
whilst to deliver double that quantity of gas, a pres- 
sure of four inches would be required. He had tried 
the experiment, and found it to be so. That law was 
generally relied on, but with clay retorts at a high 
heat, he had found that the leakage increased directly 
in proportion to the pressure. The author had stated 
that up to seven inches pressure, clay retorts might be 
worked economically. In this Mr. Wright agreed ; 
but when they went to twelve inches pressure, the ex- 
cess of quantity eliminated was more than compen- 
sated for by the permeation through the pores of the 
retort. In a large number of towns, the gas-works 
were not sufficiently extensive to admit of the use of 
the somewhat costly process of exhaustion. In such 
cases, he had found that iron retorts had considerably 
the advantage over clay retorts, and he apprehended 
that it might be taken as a rule, that where a less num- 
ber than ten retorts were employed, the ordinary iron 
retort, seven feet six inches long, would be more eco- 
nomical than clay retorts, This would, however, be 
effected to some extent by the price of coal and coke 
in the district. If coal were cheap, and coke sold ata 
good price, the latter product would compensate for 
the leakage in clay retorts. At the Western Gas Com- 
pany’s works, he had substituted clay retorts for iron, 
and at the present time he had not one iron retort at 
work. It was with some hesitation that he had adopted 
the change of system, because when gas was made at a 
particularly high heat, bisulphuret of carbon was given 
off. Now, it was necessary that clay retorts should be 
worked at a much higher temperature than iron; and 
so soon as it was attempted to distil coals at a very 
high temperature, a large amount ot this bisulphuret 
of carbon was produced. That was the main reason 
which caused him to delay the introduction of clay re- 
torts, and even now he did not work them at the high 
heat which was regarded as the most economical, The 
quantity of the bisulphuret of carbon might be repre- 
sented as varying from 1 to 5, the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen being 40; that was, gas could be made so bad, from 
the presence of the bisulphuret of carbon alone, as to 
be equal to from one-fortieth to one-eighth of the ordi- 
nary impurity of gas before purification. Yet, by the 
usual tests, it would not be detected, and it was not 
until it was burnt in a room that it would be discov- 
ered. He agreed with the author that the first cost of 
erection of clay retorts, was only about half that of 
iron; and that the clay retorts would last for 24 years, 
whereas iron would not last more than twelve months ; 
but the author had omitted to state, that when the re- 
torts were made through and through (both ends open), 
there was less carbon deposited, and less fuel used. He 
considered that the saving in the manufacture of gas 
from the use of clay retorts, was three pence per 1,000 
feet. With this, he begged to couple the observation 
he had already made with regard to the impurity in- 
troduced into the gas from working at very high tem- 


peratures, 
(To be continued.) 


a 
ad 





New Rocuetie, N. Y.—Gas-works are nearly com- 
pleted at this place. They are being built by Mr. 
Mark Levy, of this city, who will use his patent appa- 
ratus for producing wood gas. We are informed that 
the prospects of the company at this place are good, 
and that they will commence operations with about 10u 
consumers, 
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PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES 


40,050,—C. H. Kupfer, Hoboken, N, J., for a Lamp 
Burner: 


I claim, first, The arrangement, within a burner, of a fluted cone’ 
F, constructed and operating substantially as set forth. 

Second, The deflecting cap, G, when provided with a contrac- 
tion, h, at about half way of its height, but whether with or with- 
out the perforations, mim, the whole constructed and operating 
substantially as described 

Third, The combination with said fluted cone, F, of the perfor- 
ations, b b, operating as specified. 

Fourth, The combination of the fluted cone, F, the cap, G, con- 
tracted as described, and the perforations, b b, the whole con- 
structed and operating as above mentioned. 

F fth, The arrangement set forth for attaching the cap, G, to the 
body, A, of the burner, so as to form an air-space, q, to diminish 
the conduction of heat to the oil reservoir. 


40,058.—E, L. Norfolk, Salem, Mass., for a Device for 
Supplying Gas-Retorts with Liquids: 


Tclaim maintaining a regular supply of hydro-carbon for gas 
purposes by means of the chamber, A, and connecting-pipes, E 
and F, or their equivalents, the whole operating in the manner and 
for the purpose set forth, 


40,062,—F. D. Prudhomme, Paris, France, for a Pump: 


I claim, first, The combination of two pumps, one being a lift 
and the other a force pump, arranged as herein shown, or in any 
equivalent way, to operate conjointly in the manner as and for 
the purpose specified. 








Second, The particular construction of the lift pump as here'n 
described, to wit, two solid pistons of equal size fitted in a cylin- 
der divided into two compartments by a fixed partition, forming a 
resisting surface to the action of the water as described. 

Third, The combination of the cylinders, M A A’, pistons; P B 
B’, pipes. F’ J J’, and valves, D D’dd’ LL’, all arranged and oper- 
ating substantially as set forth. 

Fourth, The described atrangement and combination of parts 
constituting the double-acting driving pump without valves, but 
with a solid piston transmitting motion to the lift-pump pistons 
through continuous columns of water, whereby the use of a rod 
extending down the well, mine-pit, or shaft, is dispensed with. 


40,068 —R, N. Warfield, Rochester, N. Y., for Deodor- 
izing Petroleum, Naphtha, &c. : 


I claim deodorizing petroleum, naphtha, &c., by the introduction 
of a volume of steam into the liquid bereath its surface, by means 
of the pipe, C, and drum, B, or in an equivalent manner, so that 
the steam is distributed throughout the contents, and removes the 
gas by its passage through the oil, substantially as herein set forth. 

I also claim passing the steam through the box, E, or its equiva- 
lent, containing chloride of lime, muriate of ammonia, and stone 
lime, so that the steam becomes impregnated with the principles 
of those elements prior to entering the oil, for the purpose of fur- 
ther purification, substantially as specified. 


40,080,—A, C. Ketchum (assignor to Wm. P. Pettin- | 


gill & S. T. McDougall), New York City, for a 
Coal-Oil Lamp: 

I claim, first, The application of the partition or cross-bar, E, to 
the tube, B, and base, a. 


Second, I claim the peculiar mode of attachin; the jacket, D, as 
shown in Fig. 1, 


Third, I claim the combination of the jacket, D, with the parti- 
tion, EK, and attached to the tube and bise, B and A, substan- 
tially as described, thereby making a simple and economical 
burner. 


40,085.—Addison Smith (assignor to himself and 
James M. Sayre), New York City, for a Gas Com- 
pensator : 


I claim, first, Combining with a cylinder provided with ports 
and a valve mechanism substantially as described, the inverted 
cup and fluid joint for operating the valves and regulating the 
pressure of gas. substantially as described and set forth. 

Second, The combination with an inverted cup and fluid joint of 
a deuble valve, whereby a small movement of the inverted cup 
causes the valve to give increased communication between the 
pipes, and thereby more quickly and evenly regulates the press- 
ure of gas, substantially as described and set forth. 


40,994.—M. B. Dyott, Philadelphia, Pa., for Lamp: 
Iclaim a lamp made with a drip-trough depression, b, at its 


neck, and a handle depression or indentation, C, at its side, with 
attachec handle, « , therein, all as herein shown and described. 


30,119.—Isaac A. Pinnel, Galva, Ill, for a Water El- 
evator : 

I claim the forked hand-lever. E. and brake, f, in combination 
with the drum, A, and wheels, © and D, constructed and operating 
in the manner and for the purposes herein shown and described. 
40,125.—Orlando Shepard, Rochester, Ohio, for a 

Water Elevator: 

I claim the double cone, C ©, of the windlass, with the double 
rop?, F ¥, and pulley, E, when constructed, arranged and operat- 
ing substantially as and for the purpofe set forth. 











HARRIS & BROTHER, 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


TO MANUFACTURE 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 

STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 

GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 


FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 


PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, &c., &c., cc. 
All our work warranted. All orders addressed to 
HARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelp'ia. 








PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


rRON, TIN, and Woon. 


It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 


one hundred pounds. 
It has much more body than red or white lead. 


or ammonia. 


It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 


sold at double its price. 


As a conting for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 
For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 


ation. . 


For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
It is free from any waste, and possesses » spreading and covering power unequaled. 
Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 


paints 


A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 


A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 


of all other Paints in the market. 


Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 
DANIEL sLOAN, General Agent, 
115 Liserty Street, New York. 
Local Agents—S. R. WitttaMs, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. 


Catvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. 


It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
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SMITH & SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


MACKENZIE PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 


PATEN 


A¥ND 


T COMPENSATOR. 















































PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER & GAS PIPE, 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, 


KNIGHT, WOODWAR? & CRAWFORD, 
Office, Cor. Reape & Centre Sts., New York. 


Sewer Pipes extensively used in Brooklyn, and 
now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from 
8 to 24 inches in calibre. 

Water Pipes, linedwand coated with Cement 
mortar, ready for laving and back filling, and can 
be tapped like cast-iron pipes, which they excel 
in durability, discharge, and economy. 

Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. 
Factories} “ Washington & South 8th sts., 
Jersey City. 


OFFICIAL. 


HE COMMITTEE ON LAMPS 
and Gas of the Board of Council- 
men, will meet EVERY WEDNESDAY at 1 
o’clock P. M., until further notice. in room No. 
15, City Hall, for the purpose of investigating 
all papers referred to them. All persons inte- 
rested are respectfully requested to appear be- 
fore the ae ane further notice. 
ALEX. ANDO) 
4 : Committee of 
JAMES MURRAY. 
RICHARD O'BRIEN. Lampe and Gas. 


HE COMMITTEE ON SEWERS 
of the Board of Aldermen will 
meet EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2 o’clock P. M., 
in room No. 8, City Hall. Parties interested in 
any matter before the Committee will have an ap- 
portunity of being heard, 
GEO. A. JEREMIAH, 
TERENCE FARLEY, 
CHARLRS H. HALL, 
Committee on Sewers. 














EW YORK FIRE-BRICK 
I Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovse Tices and Fire-Bricx of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, Ciay, and Sanp articles 


of every description made to order at the shortest |. 


notice. B. Kremcuer. M. Maurer, A. WeBrr. 


THE AMERICAN 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ITo. 10 Pine Street. 
W W. CLARKE, 
Vice-President. 


PAT:NT AGENCIES. 


Cc. TREADWELL, Junr., 
® Soxicrror or Patents, 
And expert in Patent Cases, 335 BROADWAY 
(Moffat’s Building.) New York. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Patent Acency, Established 1838. 
Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries. LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 
119 & 121 Nassav St., New York. 

















N. McINTIRE, Parenr 

e Arrorney and Sottcrror or 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 

Office, No. 87 PARK ROW, New York City. 





They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 

MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 

FURNACE. 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the tims required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. 
uel Address SMITH & SAYRE. 458 Broadway, New York. 

Mara’s Patent Self Sealing and | 


FINANCIAL. 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers, $1.50 | 


per 1000. Sold by iJOHN MOSS, Jr., 


HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARELLY, 
22 Ann st., New York. BROBER, 
| 83 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


| 
| Particular attention given to the negotiation of 

TO CAPITALISTS. | GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES SHARES 
OR SALE—A GAS-WORKS IN | ana Bonps, 

the immediate vicinity of New York 
pn oe in votes wie operation. Y age a ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 

rth all that is asked, for it, with proper 

aione is wo a a aske or wi T pe STOCK BROKER D 


management, will pay 12 per cent. in another | 


year. For all necessary information, apply to 
to the editor of this Journat. AUTWSOSTIONEER, 
No. 52 William Street, 








EWSPAPER WRAPPERS.| 




















FINANCIAL. Near WALL 8r., New York. 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 
JOHN B. MURRAY 3 of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 
No. 39 NASSAU STREET, . , 





Se en) 
\LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 


Opposite the Post Office, New Yor, Fire Reeurator Co., sole Patentees 

. OFFERS FOR SALE and manufacturers Lor . oa = 

onan n = AND BIRE REGULATOR, No. ARK Pace, 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS New York. : 





In all the leading Companies. W. H. Pera, Pres. 
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THOMPSON'S 


AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROLLER. 


Notice to Gas Companies and Consumers of Gas generally. 


JE RESPECTFULLY INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING TRUTHFUL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
W construction and operation of this recent and most important invention ; its application to every street lamp, and on the fixtures 
within the works of the Gas Companies, as well as for the use of the general consumer, will be found to effect perfectly and reliably, 
B the object so long sought for, viz.: a perfect control of the Gas under varying pressures, emitting the Gas at the burner 
without force, and without increase or diminution of quantity, and hence promoting the highest possible illuminating 
power of the Gas. 


THE AUTOMATIC CAS CONTROLLER 


Is designed to occupy the place of the gas-burner. Within the circumference of a small cylinder, below the burner, is placed a conical valve, attached to a movable 
diaphragm, the valve and valve seat is proportioned, so that under a supply of Gas, varying in pressure from four-tenths to five inches, the burner will continue to 
produce the same consumption and development. The unerring accuracy of movement of the Diaphragm at every change of pressure, whether gradual or sudden, and 
its positive control of the valve which admits, by its proportionate increaggd or diminished aperture, the same unvarying amount of Gas, has elicited the unqualified 
approbation of engineers and other experts In the profession. : a ; : 

The simplicity of its construction, and matertals used, are a sure. guarantee of its durability and continued successful operation. They afford to the consumer of 
Ga: the advantage of a superior light, with the greatest possible economy ; and for the Gas Company, they control the Street Lawps, affording a more satis- 
factory light for the public, without waste. - f : ‘ . AE 

The public are invited to witness its operation, at the Office of the Company; and samples will be sent to Gas Companies for experiment, on applicatiou by 


eames G. W. THOMPSON & CO., 


Office, 627 BROADWAY, (up stairs.) 
A. L. BOGART, Sotx Agent, 592 Broapway, 
New York. 











We are permitted to refer to the following Gentlemen, who have thoroughly examined our Gas Controller: 


GEO. H. KITCHEN, Inspector of Gas Meters, 561 Broadway. 
CHAS. ROOME, President Manhattan Gas Company. 
J. H. ADAM, President New York Gas Company. 
PETER COOPER, Cooper Institate. 
JOHN A. DUFF, Olympic Theatre. 





THE AMERICAN METER CO. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 





SAMUEL DOWN, Presiveyt. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presivent. RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secretary anp TREASURER, 





Trustees, 


WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS ©, HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


we 


SAMUEL DOWN, 
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This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS and 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works. 

The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy, 
and excellence of workmanship. Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


3840 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
1504 FILBER? STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
1 BARRETT STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention. 








HARRIS & 60. 


(LATE HARRIS & BRO.,) 


N. W. CORNER 13TH & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


. MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, &c., &e. 

The firm of Harris & Co., which comprises the senior partner and only practical Meter maker of the late firm of 

Harris & Bro., will cgntinue the manufacture of Meters, &c., of every description, and will guarantee to furnish 

an article of Meters equal to the best in the country, at the lowest rates, and combining the latest improvements 

with great durability and accuracy. The reputation of the Meters of the late firm of Harris & Bro. is confidently 
appealed to. All our Meters are tested by a sworn Inspector. Terms Easy: 
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VAN KIRK & €0.. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, &c., 


Bronze Figures & Ornaments, Porcelain & Mica Shades, 


COAL OIL BURNERS, 


HAND LAMPS, COLUMNS, &c., 
No, 517 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory at Frankford, Philadelphia: 





ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 








DIETZ 


& CO., 


Manufacturers, Exporters, and Dealers in 


PETROLEUM 


OIL LAMPS, 


And all Goods appertaining to the Lamp Trade, 
132 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND 


4 St. Paul’s Buildings, London, ‘England. 





GASB BURNERS. 


FB. LUNKENHEIMER’S 
ADJUSTABLE 


GAS-BURNER. 


Patented Sep. 8th, 1863. 








This burner will give a good steady light under 
irregular pressures, and can be regulated to any 
size of light, thus saving gas. It will not clog 
up, and prevents blowing. 

Orders will be promptly filled by addressing 
the Patentec, at the Cincinnati Brass Works, 


No. 13 Bast Seventh Street, 
* Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. LUNKENHEIMER. 
T G. ARTO L-D, 
e MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-=+BU RNERS, 


And Importer of Scorca Tres, 
No. 447Broome Sr., 
.. Second door west of Broadway, New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., 








(* PATENT FILTER REGU- 
LATING GAS-BURNER, 
Admitted by all practical and scientific -_ who 

have examined its movements, to b 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are 
Self-Regulating, 


Gas-Pu ng, 
9 and 
Most Economical. 
For sale by— 


S. Ae STETSON & Coa., 
Wasuincton Srreet, 
Boston, Mass, 


GEFRORER, 


Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 
For Lighting and Heating Pur- 
poses. 





Cc. 


Gas Heatine anv Cooxine Apparatus ; Fitrers’ 
Proving rs &e. 
No. 111 South Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. 








A ARR, Manuracturer anp 
e Deater in Wrovear anp 
GALVANIZED IRON PIPE, BRASS COCKS, 
VALVES, &c., and all descriptions of FITTINGS 
FOR STEAM. WATER and GAS, 
185 MERCER STREET, New York. 





WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


PATEN T 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


CAU T ION 
CAS MANURACTURERS, 


The Conically Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
patented vist October, 1862, by N. O. Hawx- 


hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons | 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. | 


G. Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. 
The following companies are now using these 
trays. 
Machattan. New York, 
William-burgh, 
Brooklyn, 
Albany, 
Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
Chicavo. 
Louisville, 
And numerous others, 
Orders received by mail or otherwise. 
JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
147 Ave. C, New Vork City. 


CLAY RETORTS. 














DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON Quay, 
Near N&WCASTLE-UPON-TyNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Rerrorts, Fire Bricks, and 
every description of Fire CLay Goons. 


HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 

third streets, Philadelphia. 

JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- 
House Ties, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
at short notice. 


PETROLEUM GAS. 


HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM- 
PANY, or Atpayy, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of oil. This 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 
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IRON FOUNDRIES. 


“GAS & WATER- “-MET<RS. 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED WrovGut Iron Tupes, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 

Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 
Gas and Steam. Fitters’ Tools, &c. 
EPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS 8S. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER, 


Brees IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Pirrs Retorts, Pipes, &c., always on 
hand, Office, 109 Leon: ard Street, Nes Ww York, 


S FU LTON & CO., (Successors “to 
Ke Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia, 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT. 


LORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 


| and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
| diameter; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 


es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar = to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES, 
bs WwW alnut Street, Philade ‘Iphia. 


THE ‘Lema TUBE WORKS, 


WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
orabtiahed: 1830. 


T AMBERT B BROTHERS 
adh Manufacturers of 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
Wrought Iron Welded Pipe, 
For Steam or Hicu-Presscre Watee anp Gas; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM AND WATER 
VALVES, 
Fire & Garpen Encine Work, Pomps, Hyprants, 
Warer-Cosets, 
Iron and Brass Gas-Fittings, 
Gaseliers, &c. 
AND OF THE Grove BepstEap Works, 
Delivery Free, in Liverpool, de. 
4 fatalogues post. free. 


WALSALL. 


pe & “HUN YT, Batrmore, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 


R. D. WOOD & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &c, 
Office, 400 Chestnut ‘ treet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tron 











J. Vavonan Mean’ CK, W.H. Merrick, 
Joun FE, Cops. - 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pension Frames cemplete; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &¢e., &c. 

Address — MERRICK & SONS, 

5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


J OSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ernors, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gauges, &c, 

GAS APPARATUS 


Of the most’reliable and approved construction 


manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 
H. R. WORTHINGTON’S 


PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and 

REMARKABLE DU RABILITY 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. Thee 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 














GAS- FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co. 


ide FACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 

MANUFACTORY, 

$35, 337, 339, 343 West 
New York. 





Nos. 24ru Street, 





GHO. H. KITCHEN & Co., 


NEW PATENT 


GAS APPARATUS 
For Country Residences, 
Public Buildings. &c., 
FROM S300 UPWARDS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS FIXTURES. 
Gas Fitting in all its branches. 

561 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 





D. PARRISH, Jr., 
GAS ENGINE FEE. 
And Contractor for Coul or Oil Gas- Works. 
Estimates given for Gas-Works, Gas-Holders, or 
any Gas Apparatus. 


To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 


For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
it leaves the holder, with a proper proportion of 
air, giving it the greatest illuminating power, 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 
no alteration of the works. 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No. 63 Mercer st., N. Y., where one can be seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel. New York city, or No. 1416 Arch 
street, ‘Pudiadciphia. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
C. ELTON BUCK, 


Analytical and Consulting 


CHEMIST, 
39 NASSAU STREST, NEW YORK, 


Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
carefully and promptly made. Consultations 
may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 
may be sent by mail or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 











STEAM-PUMPS. 
ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed, 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops., 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
the most Simple, Durable, and 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use, 
J.D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, N. Y. 











PATENT AGENCIES. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 


FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 

of Letters Patent and the Regis- 

tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 

Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 

Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, ‘‘ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, ** L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 
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NE~PLUS~ULTRA WATER, 





GAS, AND STEAM JOINT, 


R. C. ROBBINS, Inventor and Patentee. 
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Tue Proprietors of this unrivalled joint are now prepared to introduce it to general use, and to guarantee that, in all respects, it will fulfil perfectly all the 
requirements of either water, gas, or steam. It is a joint which remains in all situations absolutely tight. 
The following illustrations, with the appended explanations, will give a good idea of the improvement : 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 1. Is a sectional view of a pipe showing a groove to receive a lead ring. 


Fre. 2. Is a sectional view of a pipe showing a lead ring in the groove. 





Fic. 3. Represents a former, which is used in the bell end of the pipe while casting the lead ring. Before using the former, however, a strip or belt of In ‘ia 
rubber is first inserted in the socket, against which the former rests to prevent the lead escaping from the groove while being east. Upon the cooling of 1 e lead, the 
former and rubber ring are withdrawn from the socket, and the lead ring is left projecting wards from the groove all around, forming an indestructible } ackin + to 


receive the spigot-end of the pipe. 


Fic. 4. Shows two pieces of pipe in connection with an hydraulic jack, by which the spigot-end of the pipe (which is cast t:pering and may be cast i: a chill), is 
forced into the lead ring in the groove which perfects the joint. A, represents the jack; B, B, the chains by which the pipes are drawn together; and (, C, pieces 


of pipe. 


This ring joint packing may be cast at the foundry or any convenient place, and when delivered at the ditch, may be laid, and perfect. joints fn med, by any 
laborer, above or below the surface, or in ditches filled with water, there being no jount ditching pags and it can be laid with very great rapidity. 


Among the economies realized by this joint may be enumerated, the saving in the weight o 


yoting, in the labor of ditching, and in laying the pipe. 


pe 
he bell or socket may be cast one-half the usual length, as the width of the 


the pipe, thus saving in the total weight about two hundred pounds per ton. 


the pipe, in the amount of lead required to be used in forming the 


groove requires, but from a half to one and a half inches, according to the size of 


The weight of lead required to form this joint, as compared with the amount of lead used in forming a joint according to the old method, is fully seventy-five 


per cent. less, only so much being required as to maintain the compensating principle, or enough to allow (upon the raising or depressing of the line of pi 


out of a 


direct line) what is lost upon one side of the ring packing, to take its place upon the other; thus securing flexibility of the joint without affecting its reliability. The 
use of yarn or hemp packing is dispensed with, the cost of which is an entire saving as compared with the old method of making joints, 
he saving of labor in ditching is the total amount usually expended in digging joint-holes, there being no joints to be caulked. 


The saving in labor in laying pipe furnished with this joint is a sum equal to the whole cost of carrying lead, fuel, ladles to the ditches, casting the lead, 
bailing out water, and the entire labor of caulking. less only the sum charged for casting the lead ring packing at the foundry, which is comparatively trifling. ‘This 
last-mentioned economy has been estimated by the best engineers at seventy-five per cent., or the same as tlie saving in the quantity of lead used, 

The cost of pipe cast from our patterns is the same per ton as pipe cast for the old form of joint. The principal iron-founders propose to charge the same price. 


We have submitted these a in water-pipes to a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch, and they have remained perfectly tight. It 
has also been submitted for months in gas-pipes to the ordinary pressure of our city gas-mains, without any leakage whatever. We are aware that these statements 
may be deemed by many extravagant, but the merits of the improvement warrant them all. and the most skeptical may be fully convinced by an investigation of its 
value, and by witnessing the tests to which we submit it, or by its use under any conceivable circumstances. 

For further information, or for prices and,terms, which will be very reasonable, apply to 


R. C. ROBBINS & CO., | 
No. 197 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Orrice or THE Water ComMIssIONERS, } 
Ciry Hat, Jexsey City, October 14th, 1863. 

Dear Sir,—On the 26th of May last, about two hundred and sixty feet of cast-iron water- »ipes, 
six inches in diameter, with joints constructed according to your invention, were laid for the Jersey 
City Water-Works, in Prospect street. 

The operation of uniting the joints of the pipes, was performed with remarkable facility, and 
with an important saving in time, materials, and labor. The joints proved perfectly water-tight, 
after turning the full head of water on the pipes. 3 

In my opinion, your invention has proved entirely successful, and will be found highly beneficial 
to water companies. Yours, respectfully, 

ROBT. C. BACOT, 
Superintendent and Engineer, Jersey City Water- Works. 
Mr. R. C. Roszins. 





Enoiveer’s Orrice, Crorox Aquepucr DeraRTMENT. 


Dear Sir,—I have examined your plan for making joints in cast-iron water pipes, and have a 
report from one of my assistants, of certain experiments made by you, to prove the certainty and 
economy with which the joints can be made, and their stability when finished, 

I think the experiments showed that the joints could be made quite as rapidly. if not more rapidly, 
than those made in the ordinary method now in use; the quantity of lead used was less than that 
required in = joint, and no yarn packing was required. In these respects, your joint 

superior. 

After the joints were made, a pressure of three hundred pounds to the square inch, was put upon 
the pipe in such a manner as to test the efficiency of the jr int to prevent both leakage of water, and 
separation of the pipes from each other longitudinally. This pressure failed to produce either 
leakage at the joint, or separation, so lon: as the pipes lay in a direct line; but on deflecting them 
six and a half inches, in a length of twelve feet, the joint commenced leaking. It is fair to add, that 
this is a greater deflection than would often be found necessary in laying pipe. 

I think the efficiency of the joint in bth the points tested in this last experiment, might be in- 
creased by increasing the quantity of lead, both in thickness and width. 

Altogether, the result of the experiments was such that I have determined to make a more thorough 
test of your invention by putting down about one thousand feet of pipe, when we commence our 
operations for the coming season. 

The diameter of the pipe subjected to experiment, was six inches, and is the same size that I pro- 
pose to put down next year. 

I am, very respectfully, your ig a servan 
Aa. 


t, 
. CRAVEN, Chief Engineer, &c. 
To R. C. Rospins, Esq., Jersey City. 











Merropouitan Gas-Works, 
Enoiverr’s Orrice, Niw York, October 9th, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned had the pleasure of being present at an experimental test of your 
patent joint for gas and water pipe, made at the yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, and 
cheerfulty testify to the results obtained, namely : 
First experiment was made with two lengths of eight-inch pipe, jointed together. when a pressure 


| of three hundred pounds to the square inch was applied. This p-essure did not force the pipe apart, 
| hor sturt the joints, but they remained. during this experiment. perfeetly tight. 


Second experiment was made by deflecting the pipe five inches, which is about equal to eighteen 
inches in one hundred feet, and the same pressure applie-i, which caused a small leak at the joints. 

Third experiment was made by taking the pipes apar and rejcinting them, when the same pressure 
was applied when lying straight and when deflected ; at this experiment there was no leakage. 

From these severe tests it is my impression that the superiority of your patent joint has been made 
manifest, and that it must eventually supersede the old way of jointing pipes together, saving both 
time and material. 

Wishing you suceess in your enterprise, 

1 am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 
To R. C. Ropptys, Esq. AMBROSE J. WHITE, Engineer. 





Orrice or THe Metropoirran Gas-Licut Company, 
New York, October 9th, 1863. 

Dear Sir,--Having been present at the testing of your patent joint for gas and water pipe, at the 
yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department. I can testify to the results as stated by Col. A. J. White, 
and fully concur with him in the opinion expressed in his letter to you of this date. 

Very respectfully. yours, 
R. ©. Roxeins, Esq. W. TITUS, Secretary. 





New York, October 234, 1863. 

Gentlemen.—I am pleased to be able to inform you, that we are fully satisfied that we have done 
well in adopting your “Improved Joint.” in the construction of an aqueduct which we are now 
building on O11 Creek, Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

We have ten miles of three and four inch pipe to lay thi« season, and, in our estimation, the per- 
fection of the joint, economy in lead, and rapidity with which the pipe can be laid, render it entirely 
preferable to any other method of laying pipe. 

Our Mr. Hutchings advises us that he is putting down the three and four inch pipe at the rate of 
twenty-five to ‘hirty lengths per hour, with two men in the trench. We are much pleased with this 
result. . Respectfully yours, 

Messrs. R. C. Ronpins & Co. HUTCHINGS & FOSTER. 
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